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* * * 
OFFERING 


200,000 Shares 
Of 
Common Stock 
and 
100,000 Shares 
Of 


Preferred Stock 
at 8% 


* * * 





(A Kentucky Corporation) 


LEGALITY: 

The validity of the issue of the Common and Preferred Stock 
has been approved by John D. Darnell and William E. John- 
son, Attorneys at Law, Frankfort, and Wyatt, Grafton and 
Sloss, Attorneys, Louisville. 


AUDITING OF CORPORATION’S BOOKS: 

The books of the Corporation will be audited annually by the 
Certified Public Accounting firm, Yeager, Ford and Warren, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


PRESENT SECURITIES OFFERING: 

This offering is being made available to the Teachers of Ken- 
tucky at $8.00 per unit, to be paid for in cash or installments. 
A unit will consist of one $4.00 share of Common Voting 
Stock and one $4.00 share of Preferred Stock at 8%. This will 
afford the Teachers of the State an opportunity to invest in a 
Company that they can call their own. 








LOANS .. . . $50.00 to $5,000.00 
INTEREST . . . . Six per cent 
Monthly repayment up to 36 months 


Loans for Automobiles, Furniture, Appliances, School Buses or 
any worth while purpose 
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Lots of boys would like to he. engineers when they grow up 


A few years ago, if a boy dreamed of being an engineer, 
he pictured himself perched in the cab of a giant locomotive. 
Nowadays, he has another kind of engineering in mind. 
He dreams of manned rockets twice the size of a steam 
engine, of giant computers, and specially equipped 
research laboratories. He pictures himself taking impor- 
tant strides in the world of scientific development. 


American Oil Company has talked to many such boys 
(and girls) at high school career conferences throughout 
the country. Many are preparing themselves for the 
college study necessary to become engineers. But some 
have not begun adequate preparation. Each of them needs 
the counsel and guidance of his teachers and parents. 


To become engineers, boys in school today must plan 
early and carefully. Students interested in science and 
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engineering should begin their basic studies in junior high 
school. As you know, mathematics, chemistry, physics 
and other sciences are essential. English grammar, com- 
position and speech courses should also receive spécial 
attention—studies that will promote clear understanding 
of technical and scientific ideas. 


Students who want to be engineers when they grow up 
may choose to be chemical, civil, electrical, mechanical 
engineers, to name a few. Your counsel and guidance—to 
direct and encourage the outstanding students in your 
school to plan now—will help make their dreams of a 
career in engineering a reality. 
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CALENDAR 


1961 


November 3-5, NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, southeast re- 
gional conference, Miami Beach. 

November 5-11, American Educa- 
tion Week, annual observance. 

November 9-10, KEA Department 
of Elementary School Principals, an- 
nual conference, Bowling Green. 

November 9-11, National Associa- 
tion of Public School Adult Educators, 
annual meeting, Washington. 

November 16-17, Eastern Kentucky 
Education Association, annual conven- 
tion, Ashland. 

November 16-18, Kentucky Music 
Education Association, convention, 
Bowling Green. 


November 22-25, National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, meeting, 
Chicago. 

December 1-2, Kentucky Beta Club, 
annual convention, Louisville. 


December 7-9, Association for Stu- 
dent Teaching, southeast regional con- 
ference, Knoxville. 


December 27-30, Speech Associa- 


tion of America, annual meeting, New 
York. 


1962 


January 14-15, Kentucky Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, 
annual conference, Lexington. 


February 14-17, American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, annual meeting, Chicago. 


February 17-21, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, nation- 
al convention, Atlantic City. 


February 24-28, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, 
annual convention, St. Louis. 


April 4-6, Kentucky Education 
Association, annual convention, Louis- 
ville. 


July 1-6, National Education As- 
sociation, annual convention, Denver. 


August 12-15, Kentucky Education 
Association, annual leadership con- 
ference, Lexington. 
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MEMBERSHIP 
REPORT 
as of 
OCTOBER 25 
1961 


Kentucky Education Association 


Total for 1960-61... 
. - - 25,989 


Total to date, 1961-62... 
eee 13,562 


National Education Association 


Total for 1960-61... 
... 17,186 


Total to date, 1961-62... 
... 10,664 


Let’s Set A Record In 1961-62 


COVER 


Our cover design this month is 
directly related to our Special Feature 
Report on audio-visual aids to instruc- 
tion, which begins on page 8. The 
composite, audio-visual man represent- 
ed in this cover design is indicative of 
the complicated, electronic machinery 
now available to teachers in this cate- 
gory. 

The design is not original with us; 
it first appeared on the cover of the 
February, 1961, issue of our sister 
journal, The Oklahoma Teacher. It is 
reproduced here by special permission 
of the editors of that publication. 

Even though we did not create this 
design, we feel that it is the kind 
which indicates the advances made in 
electronic aids to instruction, the fact 
there are many kinds of audio-visual 
aids, and the idea that there is a human 
element in this work. 
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FOR PIONEER UNIT 


Community loans—many 


valuable antiques— 


make thrilling pioneer exhibit as told by Kathryn Seville 
in the Indiana Teacher magazine. Digest of article, below 


Citizens lend their prize antiques 
(even collectors’ items) to our 
6th grade for our annual pioneer 
exhibit. Some items are over 100 

ears old. Appreciation of our 
Resttnie: 3 is stressed in this unit 
of work. Although part of English 
studies, it combines social studies, 
art, music, and some arithmetic. 


Before first item is borrowed, 
there is class discussion about 
need for careful handling, im- 
portance of dependability, and 
respect for the property of others. 


For our 9th exhibit 400 items 
were loaned. As each is brought 
in by a pupil, two committees 
start to function. Meticulous 
records give history of item and 
names of pupil and lender. 
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These records are basis of pupils’ 
48 page mimeographed catalog. 
Numbers help visitors quickly to 

identify the antiques. 
When exhibit is arranged, part 
of English assignment are letters 
to other teachers and classes and 
invitations to lenders, parents 
and relatives. Pupils write script. 
Theme of program usually comes 
from some item or unusual an- 
tique loaned. Once it came from 
etchings of early Americans and 
included songs and verse about 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
Noah Webster, Francis Marion. 
Items exhibited have ranged from 
400-year-old arrowhead to 
spinning wheel, samplers, 108- 
year-old cradle, McGuffey 
reader, coverlets, battle flags, 
old candle mold, and 
1812 sword. 


Enjoy the 
satisfying little lift 
in Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 
The bit of sweet in the lively flavor 





is delicious yet never rich or filling. 
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Several plans to fit individual require- 
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board and room, activities and ROUND- 
BY PLANE NEW YO 


RK-MA- 
DRID-VALENCIA. 


PALMA de Spain—July 14-Sept. 1 
ag plans to fit individual require- 
from .00 including tuition, 

Heng and room, activities and ROUND- 
ian BY PLANE NEW YORK-MA- 


RID-P. 2 
INFORMATION: 
Dr. Carlos Sanchez 
University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 
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The Magic 
of 
Meditation 
What a simple daily practice will do 
for you 

The way one man tells of how he 
discovered “the magic of meditation 
goes like this: 

All week everything he had touched 
had gone wrong. An important job on 
which he was working “just wouldn't 
hang together.” He was in the position 
of having to make a decision which, if 
wrong, could ruin his entire future. 


After agonizing days and nights, he 
stepped into his barbershop for a hair- 
cut, and, “by the time I got up from 
the barber's chair I was at peace with 
myself and the world, and sure of what 
to do.” 


What had happened that had 
wrought such a rapid change? 


Listen: “Looking back, I realized 
that the quiet, uninterrupted time 
spent in the chair had filled a desper- 
ate need I hadn’t allowed in arranging 
my life, the need to turn inward, to be 
alone with myself. In those moments 
of self-awareness, I gained a deeper 
understanding of the problems that 
had come up in my life and I had tap- 
ped unsuspected sources of energy.” 

The lesson here for anyone who 
wants an improved personality, and in- 
creased effectiveness with others, is 
simply to spend a few minutes each 
day in quiet, introspective thinking; 
call it meditation if you like. 

Great leaders have all done this. 
John D. Rockefeller used to spend ten 
minutes a day, in the evening, at it, 
and would not permit anything to in- 
terfere with what he called his “quiet 
time.” 

There is a definite psychological 
reason why this practice is so effective. 


‘ The Quakers, long ago recognizing its 


value, call it “centering down.” Partly, 
it is a matter of collecting one’s scat- 
tered forces, or reuniting a mind that 
has been pulled in all directions by the 
demands of the world. 

The method is simple: Spend a few 
minutes by yourself each day, in deep 
thought. It works wonders. © @ @ 
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Photographed at the Adler Planetarium and Astronomical Museum, Chicago 


An assignment in Astronomy P 


No! It began when he looked up Columbus! 


Many wonderful things begin with Our Wonderful World. Every answer to every question is a begin- 
ning—not an end. Herbert Zim, editor-in-chief of Our Wonderful World, developed the unique 
thematic organization which virtually compels'the student to turn to the next page and read on. 


Only OurWonderful World makes it easy for the student to begin with Columbus and advance, page 
by page, to Ships and Sailing, How Boats Float, Stars to Steer By, and on to the Constellations. 
Learn more about this new, 18-volume set of books. To find out how it differs i 

from other reference books in both the classroom and the library, write to 


James W. Oxendine,, School and Library Division, Spencer Press, Inc., 
2461 Fairbrook Dr., Nashville 14, Tenn. 


HERBERT S. ZIM, editor-in-chief 


Our Wonderful World 
Published by L& = Spencer Press, Inc. 
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Let Your Light So Shine . . . 








This has been a busy fall for school people. In ad- 
dition to the regular work of providing learning op- 
portunities for 600,000 boys and girls, we have had 
to deal with several other responsibilities and prob- 
lems. At times these outside concerns have tended to 
overshadow our thinking and our regular work. 

We have been facing up to the need for assuming 
more responsibility, as a profession, for our individual 
and group actions. There has been evidence, in ad- 
dition, that there are people who are raising questions 
as to whether or not we are doing the best possible 
job, within our ability, of providing learning oppor- 
tunities. We have seen reports of studies which at- 
tempted to get at the facts of this situation. 

Within the framework of concern there has been 
the underlying question from certain lay leaders, “We 
gave you the money, why haven't you done more with 
it?” There is the implication that, “if you don’t use it 
effectively, we'll take it back.” 

To those of us who have had the opportunity to see 
what has happened in schools in the past few months, 
the answers to these comments are obvious. We have 
made tremendous gains as a result of the increased 
financial contribution by the state to public educa- 
tion programs. These gains are specific in nature, and 
should be pointed out to people who are unaware of 
them. 


“Let your light so shine before men 
That they may see your good works...” 


This biblical statement can become the theme of 
our efforts to inform the public of what has happened 
as a result of the new state revenue program—par- 
ticularly the sales tax. Informing people in your com- 
munity, of the gains made in your own school system, 
will be what will show them the results of the sales 
tax. Telling them such things as the number of new 
textbooks, new transportation facilities, new pieces of 
equipment, new classrooms, new programs, etc., all 
made possible by the sales tax, is what will convince 
them of the necessity of continuing the sales tax as it 
now stands. 

None of the desires expressed by investigating 
committees, parents, lay leaders, or the profession it- 
self, can be fulfilled unless the sales tax program is 
continued without reduciton. The facts have become 
increasingly clear that the gains made in the past two 
years will be lost if such items as food and medicine 
are exempted from the sales tax. 


Look at these figures: The sales tax is bringing in 
about $85 million per year. Of this amount, about 
$30 million must be used to replace revenues lost 
when other taxes were reduced or eliminated. In ad- 
dition, still another $8 million must be held out to re- 
pay the money borrowed for the veterans’ bonus. 

This leaves an actual total of $47 million more 
than was available before the sales tax was enacted. 
Of this total, approximately $44 million is going to 
the public education program. The remainder goes to 
other state services, especially the welfare program. 

If food and medicine are exempted from the sales 
tax, the available revenues will be reduced by about 
$30 million per year. The other taxes have been re- 
duced, already, and a referendum made the payment 
of the veterans’ bonus mandatory. That means the 
only place a new reduction could come would be in 
the appropriations for public education. 

Most people would prefer to pay less in taxes. 
However, few of them will want the sales tax reduced, 
if it means a corresponding loss in thew children’s 
educational program. 

Besides, in a sense, these items have been exempted 
from the tax already. For the low income group, wel- 
fare benefits have been increased four times as much 
as is necessary to pay the sales tax on all the food 
and medicine they buy. For the higher income group, 
the state income tax has been reduced enough to pay 
the sales tax on a $25 bag of groceries each week. 

By itself, the sales tax is an unfair tax because it 
does put a special burden on the low income group. 
By itself, a personal income tax is unfair in the sense 
that many people do not share in the support of the 
services they receive. By itself, neither is the property 
tax completely fair. Together, these different taxes 
provide a well-balanced program, one in which the 
amount paid is based on ability to pay, and one in 
which everyone has a share in the public effort to 
help improve the future prospects for the boys and 
girls of the state. 

In the hurly-burly of pressures of many types, we 
who are vitally concerned with the welfare of the 
educational program in Kentucky, teachers and 
parents alike, cannot afford to lose sight of the im- 
perative need of working to keep the sales tax effec- 
tive. We cannot afford to falter in our efforts to in- 
form the general public of our needs, and of the 
disheartening effect of emasculating the sales tax 
through exemption of specific items. __y_ p pore 
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Progress Report on Reports 


The State Commission on Public Education has 
issued the reports on the survey of three aspects of 
Kentucky’s educational program. Your representatives 
on the KEA Board of Directors have been studying 
these reports, as have many other representative 
groups, to see which recommendations are best for 
advancing public education in the state. 


The first report was made to the Commission by 
a special curriculum committee composed of six lib- 
eral arts college professors, three state college profes- 
sors, and three public school classroom teachers. After 
an exhaustive study of a representative sampling of 
different types of schools in every section of the 
state, they made a very comprehensive set of recom- 
mendations for improving the school curriculum. 
Although there are specific recommendations with 
which we in the organized profession might disagree, 
and there may be some important problem areas not 
covered by the survey, on the whole the members of 
the committee are to be complimented for the effort 
they made. 


The second report was made by a firm of profes- 
sional consultants, Booz, Allen, and Hamilton, of 
Chicago. Their concern was primarily with the admin- 
istration of schools and related problems. In addi- 
tion, they reported on the teacher education program 
in the state institutions of higher education. This 
group sent representatives to the state to find out the 
facts of the situation, and made some sweeping recom- 
mendations for change designed to improve the quali- 
ty of the program. Again, your representative leaders 
identified both strengths and weaknesses in the report, 
but found recommendations which we in the organ- 
ized profession have been attempting to achieve for 
many years. 


The third group reporting, Associated Consultants 
in Education, of Meridian, Mississippi, concentrated 
on the Minimum Foundation Program. They also 
made many recommendations for ways to improve this 
program which we have advocated for many years. 


Others are questionable, perhaps, and need further 
study. 

The Commission on Public Education has held’ 
hearings in every part of the state, where individuals 
and groups could register their reaction to the reports. 
Your KEA leaders have appeared in an official ca- 
pacity in these hearings to express the viewpoint of 
the organized profession. 

A word of caution should be expressed here. These 
are not the official recommendations of the State 
Commission on Public Education. Rather, they are 
recommendations #o the Commission from the three 
study groups. 

Eventually, these reports will be taken under 
consideration by the Commission, together with the 
recommendations of individuals and groups made at 
the hearings. Two types of final recommendations 
will be made by the Commission: one type will re- 
quire legislative action, and will be directed to the 
members of the State Legislature; the other type will 
call for action by school authorities or the lay public, 
and will be directed to those groups. 

Before those recommendations are made, the 
members of the Commission have assured us that the 
organized profession will have its viewpoints given 
full consideration. In fact, the KEA Board of Direc- 
tors has had one meeting with the Commission, and 
efforts will be made to schedule another one before 
the Commission makes its final report to the Gover- 
nor for transmission to the public and to the State 
Legislature. In addition, we will represent you in oral 
and written statements advising the Commission on 
our viewpoints. 

In conclusion, the reports have been made to the 
Commission, and your representative leaders are ex- 
pressing what we believe to be your viewpoint on the 
recommendations contained in them. We are moving 
slowly and carefully to make certain that, to the best 
of our ability, the appraisals we make will be to the 
advantage of the school children of Kentucky. 

—J. M. Dodson 


Guest Editorial: What Can You Do? 





George Bernard Shaw once said he wouldn’t join 
an organization that would have 4im as a member. 
This was the salty old iconoclast’s way of saying that 
people join organizations to enhance their own pres- 
tige. But there are other reasons why teachers join 
their professional organizations. 

Teachers join professional organizations for two 
chief reasons: by cooperating together in the profes- 
sional group they have found that they can get services 
which they can’t get individually. Equally important, 
the professional organization gives teachers opportuni- 
ties to work at the job of strengthening their own pro- 
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fession. Much has been said about the services one 
gets from membership. Less has been said about the 
opportunities for service that the professional organi- 
zation provides. 

Every professional teacher wants to be able to say 
to himself at retirement, “I am leaving my profession 
stronger than I found it because I was a member.” 
Indeed a professional teacher has a responsibility to 
devote some of his time and energy to building his 
profession. The professional organization provides the 
channel through which this responsibility can be dis- 
charged. —Alan M. West, NEA Membership Division 















Editor’s Note: 


This is the third in our current series of Special 
Feature Reports. The primary purpose is to pro- 
vide basic information about some aspect of 
the educational program in Kentucky, presented 
in such a way that every member of the pro- 
fession can understand the messages contained 
in them. 

Assuming that the area covered in each report 
is important, that we are able to identify the 
most important ideas in this area, and that the 
presentation is understandable to the reader, 
we should have a better-informed profession. 
If the values received from studying these ideas 
are desirable, teachers in Kentucky should be 
able to do better the job of educating children 
to profitable ends. 

After all, the primary purpose of a profession- 
al association is to provide for better services 
to boys and girls in school. As this is done, 
concommitant improvements will come to teach- 
ers in the form of increased recognition of the 
value of their services in both tangible and in- 
tangible ways. 

The field of audio-visual aids to teaching and 
learning is one which looms greater in im- 
portance to effective teaching each year. Actu- 
ally, it has grown to the extent that it has almost 
outgrown its name. Some individuals prefer the 
title, “‘Instructional Aids."’ Regardless of the 
name used, the values to be gained from ef- 
fective use of non-textbook aids make possible 
the realization of the goal of developing each 
child to the limit of his potential in the most 
efficient manner possible. 

We cannot present all of the ideas in this 
limited space which will make each teacher a 
competent user of these aids. All we feel that 
we can do is to alert teachers to the need for 
using such aids in addition to the textbook, and 
te identify the types available for her use. If 
nothing else, we hope to make clear the idea 
that audio-visual aids to instruction involve more 
than a movie projector and screen in the class- 
room. 

Since the use of educational television as an 
aid to instruction was discussed in depth in our 
September Special Feature Report, that topic is 
not included in this one, even though it belongs 
in this category. 
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Philosophical Principles 


1. As educators, we need to continually remind ourselves 
that we must be concerned not so much with ma- 
chines, equipment, and mechanical gadgets, as with 
the larger and more comprehensive task of instruc- 
tion that is meaningful and stimulating. 

2. Since audio-visual materials and methods have 
proven themselves practical and educationally sound 
when correctly used in the teacher-pupil learning 
process, they deserve a place in the classroom as 
an integral part of regular class procedures. 

3. Audio-visual instructional materials are broad in 
scope and specific in their application. Mere use does 
not guarantee learning. Rather, they must be re- 
garded as specific tools of instruction to aid in the 
achievement of specific curricular aims and unit ob- 
jectives. 

4. Audio-visual materials and techniques have practical 
applications in every subject area, and may be of 
direct benefit to every pupil regardless of ability 
range or interest. 

5. Employment of audio-visual techniques offers a real- 
istic approach in interpreting the environment for the 
pupil. On this basis, audio-visual services become an 
integral part of an educational program. 

6. These services must be administered in a democratic 
and professional manner if they are to be accepted 
and effective. 

7. Audio-visual techniques used in teaching are not 
an end in themselves but a method designed to 
improve or supplement the learning process. 
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We know that much instruction can take place on one 
end of a log; but, to meet adequately the task of teaching 
millions in our country, the log alone will never suffice. 
Quality of instruction is woven inexorably with the kind 
and amount of material resources. 

Superintendents often express regret that their jobs put 
them so far from youngsters; yet, through their part in pro- 
viding adequate school facilities and materials, superinten- 
dents of even our largest city school systems touch intimately 
the lives and learning opportunities of boys and girls. By 
helping to create and maintain excellent teaching conditions, 
superintendents can make perhaps their most effective con- 
tribution to better instruction. In terms of morale alone, 
instruction gets a big boost from conditions that lend an 
air of freedom, creativity, and efficiency to a classroom. 

The best schools generally spend the most for teaching 
aids. And for this investment they reap a bountiful harvest. 
A teacher's effectiveness is multiplied many times over if 
she has suitable and sufficient books, maps, globes, aquariums, 
and a multitude of other resources. Such materials can trans- 
form a school from a barren island to a challenging, stimu- 
lating, enjoyable place for learning. 

Each year, the commercial school supply houses determine 
in large measure the kind of instruction that takes place in 
schools. Without appropriate materials, a modern educational 
program is an impossibility. And upon the superintendent 
falls the task of getting better materials and making them 
available to teachers. 

Every year, at annual conventions, crowds come early, stay 
late, and give solemn and earnest attention to the tools for 
instruction. They come to examine the new. Their dedicated 
interest and devoted attention is essential, for each year 
the array of new books, audio-visual devices, school furniture, 
building materials, and technical equipment is more exciting 
than ever before. 

The exhibitors bring to the conventions almost every 
conceivable physical contribution to teaching and learning. 
They display the newest and best in textbooks, teaching 
aids, instructional equipment, room furnishings, and build- 


. 







ing materials, Many note pads usually are in evidence to 
record the ideas suggested by the newest products and by 
the company representatives who explain in detail the unique 
qualities and the educational purposes of their materials and 
equipment. 

In an age when one of our most common characteristics 
is change in the rate of change, willingness to experiment 
with new resources and to explore their potential contri- 
bution to the instructional program will need to be character- 
istics of the forward looking school. Yes, this is truly an 
age of change, an age in which people will not live their 
lives in the world into which they were born, nor will they 
die in the world in which they mature. 

Things are happening, and they are happening fast; educa- 

tors must make a systematic continuing effort to be well- 
informed about the available tools for the instructional job. 
The job of the teacher is particularly difficult and demand- 
ing even with the best tools; without them, or with inade- 
quate tools, it is nearly impossible. In the years ahead and on 
a scale never before required, all members of the profession 
must make every possible effort to secure the latest in teach- 
ing tools, equipment, and supplies. 
. Perhaps the most stimulating aspect of any glimpse into 
the educational future is the opportunity it provides a school 
staff to examine thoughtfully its instructional program, to 
discuss vigorously the potential contributions various mater- 
ial resources can make in terms of the objectives, and to 
experiment carefully with the new materials and arrange- 
ments so that sound and judicious judgments can be made. 
The opportunities are truly limitless. 

These introductory remarks were taken from an article prepared 
for state association publications by Dr. William J. Ellena, Assistant 


Executive Secretary of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 
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Learning Involves Communications and the correct use of 


learning aids can be of great importance in this process. 





Fifty years ago the country doctor 
serviced a far-flung community of two 
or three hundred patients. If he had 
a strong horse and a good buggy, he 
might expand this number a bit more. 
Today’s country doctor must serve 
many times this number within the 
same period of time. To accomplish 
this, he makes extensive use of the 
many technical devices and specialized 
services offered to him. 

In doing this he must, of necessity, 
sacrifice a portion of the personal 
contact he had previously with his 
patients. Nevertheless, the span of life 
has been increased and modern medi- 
cine is working miracles. This has 
worked for the doctor, and it can and 
will work for the educator. 

It is tempting to cling to the tried 
and true ways of the past, but it is 
folly not to investigate and make use 
of the tools of today. Such tools are 
available to make teaching and learn- 
ing a more meaningful process. 

The term “audio-visual” is being 
pushed into the background by some 
professional educators interested in the 
field. Primarily, this is due to its identi- 
fication with the use of “movies” and 
little else. Those close to the school- 
room recognize that any form of com- 
munication, ranging from the written 
or spoken word to the actual object, 
actually encompasses the term. How, 
then, do we justify the time, effort, 
and money required to use this wide 
range of materials and equipment? 

First, we must envision good teach- 
ing as good “communication” and pro- 
ceed from there. In any communica- 
tion process, one must begin with the 
message. 

Next, there must be a sender of this 
message. Much could be and has been- 
written about this sender. He must be 
a human engineer. He doesn’t build 
bridges, houses, or streets, but he does 
have the responsibility of building 
young men and women into democratic 
citizens. To accomplish his message- 


sending mission, the sender needs to 
select the proper channel to transmit 
his message. This is the point where 
the use of the proper materials and 
equipment becomes crucial. As a hu- 
man engineer, the sender must know 
how to use the right material, at the 
right time, in the right place, for the 
right purpose. 

Naturally, if the message is to ac- 
complish its purpose, there must be 
a receiver of the message. Ideally, the 
message received in the process will 
closely resemble the message trans- 
mitted. Unfortunately, we all know 
that this rarely happens. Something 
happens in the process which alters 
the message. There are certain “bar- 
riers” to communication which distort 
the message. 

It is a simple matter to determine 
the major physical barriers, such as a 
hot, musty room, or a fight on the 
playground. The more subtle kinds, 
involving the differences in meanings 
of words, are more difficult to ascertain 
and remedy. Understandings of words 
are always dependent upon the user’s 
prior background and experience. It 
is here where the proper use of teach- 
ing aids can make a real contribution. 

It is not always practical, or finan- 
cially feasible, to have a “concrete” ex- 
perience, and a substitution must be 
made according to available local re- 
sources. A good communicator must 
have an accurate knowledge of his 
audience so that he will know when 
a more concrete experience must be 
provided. 

Communication is a very complicat- 
ed process; the use of audio-visual 
materials and equipment can not do 
the job alone. They do not provide 
the panacea for all of our communica- 
tion ills; but they can go a long way 
to help alleviate many of these “mes- 
sage” roadblocks. 





This part of the report is based upon 
ideas developed by Mr. Bissmeyer over a 
long period of work in the field of audio- 


visual education. 
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Disposal 






After visiting schools in every section of the state the State 
Curriculum Committee found These Conditions Existing 





Kentucky's public schools, with a 
few exceptions, have little audio-visual 
material and equipment on hand. That 
which they do have appears in most 
schools to be seldom used. If Ichabod 
Crane were to appear in the flesh 
from his legendary teaching position 
to visit in a typical rural community 
of Kentucky he would be frightened 
out of his wits by what he would see, 
unless he happened to find himself 
in a schoolroom. If he were to find 
himself instead on a dairy farm where 
there were thirty cows he would be 
astounded by the milking machines 
and tractor-drawn manure spreader 
which would represent a per-cow in- 
vestment in equipment probably 50 
to 100 times as great as the per-child 
investment in instructional equipment 
in the local school. Cornpickers, com- 
bines, milking machines, manure 
spreaders, gang plows and the other 
types of modern machinery have great- 
ly increased the efficiency of the Amer- 
ican farmer so that he has become 
the envy of the world. So, also, is the 
case with other crafts, trades and pro- 
fessions, except teaching. 





These statements concerning the status of 
the audio-visual program in Kentucky 
schools were taken from the report of the 
Curricul: C ittee to the Kentucky 
Commission on Public Education, October 1. 
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The technological advances of the 
present century have made available 
a vast array of materials and equipment 
through the use of which teachers may, 
in part, make up for the unavoidable 
meagerness of the child’s direct knowl- 
edge of the world in which he lives. 
Tape recorders, filmstrip projectors, 
record players, motion picture projec- 
tors, overhead projectors, opaque pro- 
jectors, relief globes, charts and maps 
in color, objects, models, specimens, 
dioramas, tachistoscopic projections, 
flannel boards, television receivers, 
slides and microprojectors are but a 
partial list of the tools which should 
be at the disposal of the teachers in 
the task of educating our youth to live 
in an increasingly complicated world. 

Few instances were observed in the 
schools visited by the Committee where 
the teachers could readily have avail- 
able audio-visual equipment and mate- 
rial when and where it was needed. 
The difficulties appeared to arise as 
a result of one or more of the follow- 
ing deficiencies: (1) there was little 
or no money allotted for the purchase 
of equipment, supplies, and materials 
(or rental of certain types of materials 
such as educational films); (2) the 
physical facilities were unsuited for the 
use of audio-visuals; (3) the equip- 
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Curriculum Committee (continued) 


ment owned by the school was not 
stored where it was readily available 
and there seemed to be no provisions 
for distribution, maintenance and re- 
pair; (4) only a very small proportion 
of the teachers were familiar with the 
operation and use of audio-visual 
equipment and materials, 

The Committee noted the frequency 
of cases in which school boards, super- 
intendents, and principals allocated and 
spent only the absolute minimum re- 
quired by law or state regulations for 
the library, for instance. Since no state 
requirement has been made for sup- 
plementary teaching materials to be 
supplied according to a per-pupil or 
per-classroom formula, far too many 
apparently assume that this is an unim- 


| portant optional feature of an educa- 


tional program. In addition, in most 
instances where local funds had been 
spent recently for audio-visual instruc- 
tional equipment and supplies, the ex- 
penditures were largely confined to 
science, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guage equipment and materials which 
were covered by the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, which pro- 
vided federal funds for reimbursement 
of 50 per cent of the cost of such 
equipment and materials. These ex- 
penditures were usually concentrated 
in the senior high schools of the dis- 
tricts. 

New and old buildings alike in Ken- 
tucky are not equipped for the use of 
audio-visual materials outside of maps, 
charts and the like. An extremely limit- 
ed number of classrooms are equipped 
with darkening shades for the use of 
Opaque projectors, microprojectors, 
motion picture projectors or filmstrip 
and slide projectors. A rather large 
proportion, especially the new build- 


ings, have no shades of any type on 


the classroom: windows. 

Electrical outlets are almost non- 
existent in the classrooms of the older 
buildings. Instances were observed 
where an adapter had been screwed 
into an overhead light fixture and 





extension cords were put together to 
get electrical current down near the 
teacher’s desk. The teacher himself in 
one case had had to risk life and limb 
to get the makeshift electrical arrange- 
ment made in order that he might 
use a record player to bring readings 
of poetry and literature to an academic- 
ally able section of English, and the 
record player was not even school 
property. (It would be a safe assump- 
tion, however, that the school’s foot- 
ball coach did not have to go out and 
borrow a ball before he could teach the 
fundamentals of passing and kicking.) 

Most schools visited by the Com- 
mittee made no provision for the stor- 
age, distribution, maintenance and re- 
pair of audiovisual equipment. In one 
large urban school system the audio- 
visual program which was well-organ- 
ized a few years ago was in the process 
of falling apart. As an economy meas- 
ure the system had discontinued giv- 
ing part of the day free of teaching 
duties in each large school to a faculty 
member who was competent to direct 
an audio-visual program. Office and 
storage space formerly used exclusively 
for this program were being encroach- 
ed upon by other services. A leaderless 
program ordinarily flounders, then 
fails. 

In other schools and systems, the 
equipment was in a corner of the prin- 
cipal’s office or it was simply passed 
around from place to place. Teachers 
rarely could depend upon finding a 
given piece of instrutcional equipment 
without making a room-to-room can- 
vass. Since no one in particular had 
the responsibility for taking care of 
the equipment, it might or it might not 
be in working order when it was 
found. In one instance a member of 
the Committee was told by an English 
teacher that the tape recorder had been 
broken down for several weeks. This 
teacher was supervising two practice 
teachers from a nearby teacher educa- 
tion institution. The Committee mem- 
ber inspected the recorder and found 
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that the plug on the microphone had 
one wire broken loose which made 
recording impossible. “For the want of 
a nail a shoe was lost; For the want 
of a shoe...” 

Few teachers visited by the Commit- 
tee had had special training, either in-- 
service or pre-service, in the utilization 
of audio-visual equipment and materi- 
als. This statement applies to both 
formal training in special audio-visual 
courses, techniques of utilization in 
methods courses, integration of a wide 
variety of audio-visual materials in 
practice teaching experience, or work- 
shops at the system level which were 
long enough to do some meaningful 
work. 


Teachers who are familiar with spe- 
cial equipment and materials simply 
do not use them. They have a responsi- 
bility to keep informed of progress in 
the teaching methods just as they 
should keep abreast of the subject 
matter developments in their teaching 
fields. The school district also has an 
obligation to provide opportunities for 
in-service growth through conferences, 
demonstrations and workshops. 

Teacher education institutions should 
provide pre-service training in the use 
of audio-visual instructional materials. 
This might be integrated in a carefully 
planned scope and sequence in methods 
courses, including practice teaching or, 
more desirably, in a specialized audio- 
visual course in which an audio-visual 
laboratory is provided for the develop- 
ment of skills in the operation and 
utilization of modern teaching tools. 
Since teachers tend to teach as they 
were taught, attention should be di- 
rected to the utilization of audio-visual 
materials in all college and university 
departments where future teachers get 
their training. 

The Committee saw little effort on 
the part of a great many of the teachers 
visited to incorporate native materials 
and resources in their teaching. Barren, 
unattractive rooms are not conducive 
to learning and bespeak a lack of 
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interest on the teacher’s part. Many 
simple, very effective learning mate- 
rials are quite inexpensive or may be 
constructed from materials in plentiful 
supply on the school site itself. The 
sights and sounds, the trees, birds and 
flowers, the soil and rain and clouds 
are at hand for all to use and under- 
stand. These, too, are instructional 
materials and the words of the text- 
book cannot become meaningful until 
they are related to reality. 

We do not advocate the abandon- 
ment of textbooks by any means, but 
the learning activities of any class will 
be narrow and shallow if the locally 
adopted textbook from the state list 
constitutes the curriculum. 


Recommendation: 

A minimum of two dollars ($2.00) 
per pupil enrolled be allocated by all 
local boards of education for supple- 
mentary teaching materials in each 
school in their district over and above 
any amount allocated for the purchase 
of science, mathematics, and foreign 
language equipment and materials 
purchased under the provisions of 
NDEA. 
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The Audio-Visual Program i 


Persons in Kentucky professionally 
interested in audio-visual or education- 
al media comprise the Kentucky 
Audio-Visual Association, a section of 
the Kentucky Education Association. 
At the last national convention of the 
NEA Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, the KAVA became nationally 
affiliated for the first time. As a con- 
sequence, the president of the state 
organization serves on the national 
board, and represented Kentucky at a 
recent national audio-visual confer- 
ence. The KAVA membership is 
slightly less than fifty, which is evi- 
dence of the need for emerging inter- 
est on the part of Kentucky educators. 

For the past two years, the KEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
conducted in-service workshops in edu- 
cational media utilization, and have 
underwritten the expenses of several 
district-wide conferences. 


The Kentucky Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has recognized the need 
for emphasis in this area. Many local 
groups are including special programs 
in the area, and are showing special 
interest in experiments in educational 
television instruction. In addition, the 
statewide program theme centers 
around the problem of communication. 

Many school systems throughout the 
state have called upon the state uni- 
versity and the state colleges to conduct 
one- or two-day in-service workshops 
in the use and preparation of instruc- 
tional materials, and more are being 
currently planned. 

Several of the larger school systems, 
such as Louisville, Jefferson County, 
Lexington, Fayette County, Hopkins- 
ville, Glasgow, and Paducah, have ei- 
ther full-time or part-time employees 
in charge of developing the audio- 
visual program. 
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On the college and university level, 
slow but steady progress is being made. 
The University of Kentucky has a large 
film-rental library. It includes several 
thousand titles and provides special 
services to its users, such as its current 
list of science films which have been 
correlated with the state-adopted text- 
books. 

At present, the UK College of Edu- 
cation offers five courses in the audio- 
visual area, and there are peripheral 
courses taught in the other colleges of 
the university. Also, a program of in- 
service education is being conducted, 
including the MPATI experiment. 

Morehead State College has a vigor- 
ous program, under the direction of an 
audio-visual specialist, in which equip- 
ment, materials, and techniques are in- 
stitution-wide in their use. Western 
Kentucky State College has recently in- 
augurated a cooperative film library 





and hired a full-time professional per- 
son to begin developing the program. 
Murray State College and Eastern Ken- 
tucky State College also report increas- 
ing activity, with the audio-visual pro- 
gram at the latter centered in the Library 
and used mainly for on-campus activi- 
ties. Kentucky State College has a 
strong in-service program under a pro- 
fessional director. In all cases, at least 
one basic course in audio-visual utili- 
zation is offered. The University of 
Louisville offers several courses and has 
a strong campus-service program. 

On the state level, a State Depart- 
ment of Education staff member is re- 
sponsible for developing and guiding 
the over-all program. Other state of- 
fices, such as the Health Department, 
maintain large film libraries and serv- 
ice the state. 

Audio-visual services in Kentucky 
are expanding in many ways. 
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Tools 


Teaching Machines .. . 


Teaching machines, in the broad 
sense of the term, were invented over 
thirty years ago. At that time an Ohio 
State University professor introduced 
a multiple choice automatic testing 
machine. With this device the student 
would read a test question and four or 
five possible answers to it, only one 
of which was correct. After deciding 
upon the correct answer, the student 
pressed a button in the machine cor- 
responding to his selection. If the se- 
lection was correct, the student was 
permitted to go to the next question. 
If incorrect, he was penalized a point 
and had to try again. 

Most psychologists agree that, in or- 
der to exploit modern principles of 
behavior, the ideal machine must have 
three properties: first, it must permit 
the student to compose his answer, 
rather than select it from a series of 
alternatives; second, it must furnish 
immediate feedback, information con- 
cerning the correctness of the response, 
to the student; and third, and most 
important, it must bring the student 
into contact with a program or series 
of verbal sequences carefully developed 
in accordance with modern psycho- 
logical principles. 

Recently, there has been a drastic 
increase in concern for automatic teach- 
ing devices. Researchers interested in 
human learning have been granted 
funds to finance experiments in teach- 
ing by machines. The field has mush- 
roomed so quickly that a new scholarly 
journal on the subject is already in 
existence. 

The current excitement is concerned 
with a mechanical device that acts as 
an individual tutor. It presents the 
learner with small, overlapping tasks, 
which are performed one at a time. 
The machine keeps a record of suc- 
cesses and failures, and presents the 
learner with the correct answer each 
time he responds. The student pro- 
ceeds at his own rate and is not un- 
duly pressured to keep up with more 
rapid learners. The machine, however, 
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can accommodate the most rapid learn- 
ers. 

Tutoring machines vary considera- 
bly in size and complexity. Some are 
rather simple mechanical devices about 
the size of a record player. Others are 
larger and loaded with electronic cir- 
Cuits to store up details of the learner’s 
performance and to provide a variety 
of information to guide his progress. 

Machine learning is not done by 
rote within the common meaning of 
that term. Rote learning is ordinarily 
taken to be repetition of something 
that is initially told or demonstrated 
to the person, The tutoring machine 
does not stimulate rote learning in that 
sense. 

The learner is confronted with a 
task that is well within his ability to 
perform. Each succeeding task is slight- 
ly changed until the learner is doing 
things far beyond his initial level of 
performance. It is a way of “sneaking 
up” on difficult tasks by breaking them 
down into easy, progressive steps. The 
material that goes into the tutoring 
machine is programmed to include the 
necessary, intervening steps for suc- 
cessful transition from something al- 
ready known to the new. 

What is left for the teacher to do? 
The answer is, a great deal. 

There are important things that the 
machine cannot do. Education is much 
more than storing up factual knowl- 
edge. The most important thing in the 
process of education is to use knowl- 
edge to make wise decisions. The ma- 
chine cannot hold discussions, present 
debates, conduct demonstrations, man- 
age group learnings, and diagnose ad- 
justmental problems. The teacher can 
promote application of knowledge by 
demonstrations, and by providing the 
student with special means for using 
his store of information in worthwhile 
ways. 





These statements on teaching machines 
were compiled by Mr. Bissmeyer from a 
variety of sources. 
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Disposal 


The Foreign Language Laboratory 


One of the latest of the electronic teaching aids 


is to be found in the newer approaches to instruction 


in the field of foreign languages. 


One of the newer audio aids, avail- 
able in a relatively complex electronic 
arrangement, is the language labora- 
tory for use in developing skills in va- 
rious foreign languages. Fundamental- 
ly, it is a means to provide the foreign 
language learner with an instrument 
whereby he may practice the foreign 
language just as the music learner uses 
the piano or some other instrument. 

The reason that the idea of a foreign 
language laboratory comes as a novel- 
ty to many is because, traditionally, 
certain objectives have been accepted 
as the basis for foreign language in- 
struction: 

1. To teach the student to read the 
foreign language so that he may be 
able to appreciate the literature and 
culture of the people using the lan- 
guage. In some cases it is used to pro- 
vide the student with a tool for re- 
search. 

2. To “discipline” the mind by prac- 
tice in systematic analysis (the study 
of grammar) and exercises in transla- 
tion. The proof that these objectives 
were paramount exists in the tradi- 
tional examinations for the terminal 
course in a foreign language, where 
translation has invariably been the 
chief ingredient to test achievement. 

Although during the past 30 years 
there has been a steadily developing 
tendency among foreign language 
teachers to approach their teaching 
with a more enlightened attitude, it 
was not until World War II that a new 





The introductory statements on language 
laboratories were compiled by Mrs. Betty 
McKay, a TV instructor in Spanish who 
collected a large file on the subject when 
she was using such a laboratory. The latter 
sections of this part of the report were 
taken, with permission, from an article in 
the September, 1961, issue of The Okla- 
homa Teacher by Dr. Erich Eichholz, chair- 
man of the Language Laboratory Committee 
of the University of Oklahoma. 
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approach began to take hold. During 
the war, the armed services were faced 
with a sudden need for people trained 
in foreign languages to carry on the 
communication and intelligence de- 
mands of global war. They found that 
the products of our educational insti- 
tutions who had been. exposed to the 
traditional two years of foreign lan- 
guage instruction could not carry on 
a conversation in the foreign language, 
nor could they understand a native 
speaking at a normal rate of speed. 
With characteristic war-time zeal, in- 
dustry, and expense, they set up their 
own schools, and soon were turning 
out students who could do this. 

The experience gained in World 
War II, and the impact of the space 
age, have shaken us from our tradi- 
tional approach to the teaching of for- 
eign languages. In a world constantly 
growing smaller, where distant peo- 
ples are now sitting together at the 
conference table, the importance of 
languages for communication becomes 
more and more apparent. 

The foreign language laboratory 
was the device developed by the armed 
forces which accounted for a large de- 














janie A, 


A large volume of experi- 
mental research which was be- 
gun over forty years ago and 
which was carried out on a 
large scale during and since 
World War Il has verified re- 
peatedly the need and value 
of audio-visual instructional 
materials. The child in a class 
in which properly selected and 
properly utilized audio-visual _ 
materials are used, when com- 
pared with a child in a class 
taught in a conventional man- 
ner, learns more factual ma- 
terial, understands it better, 
and retains it longer. Also, at- 
titudes toward certain social 
values and toward other peo- 
ple can be influenced more 
rapidly and with more lasting 
effect than by any other type 
of teaching. Greater motiva- 
tion and interest are stimulated 
by audio-visual materials, and, 
contrary to popular belief, the 
use of audio-visual materials 
tends to increase voluntary 
reading and self-initiated in- 
vestigation. 

—State Curriculum Committee 
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Re a — Tools 


Fon eign Language Laboratory (continued) 


gree of their success. Now, this same 
technique is being adopted by many 
schools. 

The term, “laboratory,” to the un- 
initiated is perhaps a little misleading. 
The term, “practice room,” would be 
more appropriate. The foreign lan- 
guage laboratory is not a place to ex- 
periment; it is a place or a device used 
to give the student practice in hearing 
and speaking the foreign language out- 
side of his regular classroom routine. 
As all music schools have practice 
rooms where the student can perfect 
his musical performance skill, so the 
language laboratory provides the fa- 
cilities for the learner to practice skills 
of hearing and speaking the foreign 
language. 

Basically, the laboratory is a class- 
room of a separate room equipped with 
individual, acoustically isolated posi- 
tions (booths), where the student is 
provided with electronic equipment so 
that he can individually listen to re- 
corded lessons made by the teacher, or 
another person proficient in the lan- 
guage. These recorded lessons can be 
replayed many times by the student, 
by an operator, or automatically, to 
give the necessary repetition. 

Some teachers now have a language 
laboratory of some kind at their dis- 
posal, but have found its effective use 
a most vexing and perplexing prob- 





lem because of the lack of suitable 
recorded materials, and of information 
on the use of the equipment. 

The language laboratory is the tool 
best suited to train the student to hear, 
understand, and learn the foreign lan- 
guage correctly, and to help him 
acquire and retain an adequate pro- 
nunciation, intonation, and_ stress. 
However, it does not suffice to in- 
form the student that he should listen 
and imitate; he must be given aid to 
learn to hear, recognize, and repro- 
duce the sounds of the foreign lan- 
guage, not only as individual sounds 
considered analytically, but also as a 
succession of sounds considered syn- 
thetically, with all their variations in- 
volving weakening, assimilation, in- 
tonation, and stress. 

The electronic language laboratory 
gear comes in many sizes, shapes, and 
makes; generally, two different types 
of language laboratories can be identi- 
fied: (a) the audio-active language 
laboratory; and (b) the listen-respond- 
record full laboratory. 

The audio-active laboratory is most 
frequently found in elementary or sec- 
ondary schools, although there are also 
many schools which have a few com- 
plete student stations to permit indi- 
vidual work. The preponderance of the 
audio-active type of laboratory, gen- 
erally, is not due to sound pedagogical 
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reasoning, but merely because the pur- 
chase price is less than that of the full 
laboratory. 

In the audio-active laboratory, each 
student position is provided with an 
amplifier, a microphone, and a set of 
earphones. The amplifiers are connect- 
ed to the master source, usually a tape 
play-back in the console, which feeds 
the foreign language material which 
is to be practiced. 

The student performs the required 
audio-lingual drill by listening with his 
earphones to the master material com- 
ing from his own amplifier and by 
speaking into the microphone and si- 
multaneously hearing his voice ampli- 
fied through his earphones. Thus, his 
voice issues from the same source as 
the master voice, and, if the equip- 
ment is of good quality, he hears him- 
self as others hear him. 

Most modern consoles permit the 
instructor to monitor each student sta- 
tion, and even to communicate with 
each individual, thus enabling the 
teacher to supervise the audio- lingual 
drill. In older or less sophisticated sys- 
tems, the teacher can accomplish this 
by stepping up to the student position 
and plugging into the amplifier. 

The disadvantage of the audio-active 
laboratory is that a student can com- 
pare his voice only in the instant he 
speaks. Once he has spoken, the sound 
of his voice is gone. If he were to imi- 
tate a certain sound he could compare 
it only that instant as he was speaking. 
It is a difficult task for the student to 
listen to the foreign sound or word, 
trying to identify it, making an effort 
to bring his speech organs into the 
proper position as he was previously 
taught in the classroom by the teacher, 
and to attempt to hear, compare, and 
analyze critically what he is saying. 

The listen-respond-record, or full 
laboratory, eliminates this disadvan- 
tage, for the student is able to record 
the master voice and his own, and to 
subject his response and the master 
voice to a delayed critical analysis. 
Thus, he is able to devote his whole 
attention to the correct position and 
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Disposal 


correct response, knowing that he can 
afterward listen to his response and 
the master voice unhurriedly and criti- 
cally. 

This should engender an entirely 
different attitude on the part of the 
student, and eliminate possible frustra- 
tion. Involved here is also the matter 
of motivation, since the satisfaction of 
hearing one’s own voice sound like the 
master voice represents a very potent 
stimulus in the study of a foreign lan- 
guage. 

Whether the laboratory is an audio- 
active or a full laboratory, it is well to 
keep in mind that it is merely a tool, 
and, like any tool, its effectiveness is 
determined solely by the user; this in- 
cludes both the teacher and the stu- 
dent. 

It is the teacher's responsibility to 
produce well-programmed and well- 
recorded tapes which are an integral 
part of the entire foreign language 
course. To produce good laboratory 
materials requires know-how, enthusi- 
asm, imagination, plenty of time, and 
hard work. 

The first and probably the most dif- 
ficult step for the teacher in program- 
ming materials for laboratory use is to 
unlearn most of the classroom tech- 
nique used in the past. For example, 
if the tape in the language laboratory 
should ask the student to conjugate 
into the microphone the paradigm 
soy, eres, es, somos, Sots, som, as the 
traditional textbook requires him to do, 
then it is unavoidable that the student 
will be even more :bored in the lab 
than he was in class. 

There are commercially - prepared, 
taped foreign language materials for 
laboratory use available, but quite often 
they do not go with the textbooks in 
use at the school, or, if they do, they 
often do not cover the material to the 
teacher's satisfaction. In both cases the 
teacher will want to prepare her own 
materials. Thereby, she can program 
these materials so that they best fit the 
particular school, the level of instruc- 
tion, the particular class, the particular 
objectives, and the particular pace of 
teaching. 
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This letter 
is from 
one of our 


members .. . 








Dear Mr. Jaggers: 

I have been a member of KEA for nine years, and have always 
been a reader of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. I consider the 
work of the KEA of utmost importance, both to teachers and to the 
state in general. 

For me, as for most teachers, the JOURNAL has been the chief con- 
tact with KEA headquarters. Only a fairly small per cent of KEA 
members can attend the various leadership conferences, drive-in 
workshops, and executive committee meetings held during the year. 
But each member receives a JOURNAL nine times a year. Therefore, 
it seems that getting out a good magazine should be second in im- 
portance only to the legislative work of KEA. 

I would like to offer a few suggestions for improving our maga- 
zine. I hope that you find them in no way offensive; all criticism is 
intended to be constructive. 

First, I think a professional journalist should be hired as full- 
time editor. Actually, my only experience with journalism has been 
sponsoring a school paper, but it seems to me that as Director of 
Publications, you surely must have many responsibilities beyond 
selecting material and writing editorials for the JOURNAL. The money 
for an editor’s salary could probably be pared from the drive-in 
workshop and leadership conference funds. (I have attended both, 
and have found them quite interesting, but I do believe the JOURNAL 
is more important, simply because it reaches more people.) 

Second, I think more articles should be solicited from professors 
of English, math, history, and so forth, and from teachers of ele- 
mentary school in our training schools. Also, many public school 
teachers have valuable experiences to share with their cohorts; some 
might be prodded into doing so, especially if they were urged by 
their supervisors. The JOURNAL certainly could afford to pay reason- 
able fees for interesting and worthwhile writings. 

Third, I wish our book review section could be brought back. 
It is doubtful that many teachers would have time to do the en- 
tire column, but certainly a great many would gladly review an oc- 
casional book in fields in which they are specializing. 

Last, I think capsule reviews of articles on education from the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, ATLANTIC, SATURDAY EVENING Post, and other 
magazines of general interest should be published in our JOURNAL. 
These might be included in “Across the Editor’s Desk.” 

Don’t you think that the salary for an editor would be money 
well-spent if he would keep a steady flow of articles and book re- 
views coming into the JOURNAL'S office, and also would study and 
summarize current thinking on education as it is presented in popu- 
lar publications? 

Thanks for reading my suggestions. Hope they will be of some 
value to you. 


Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) Sara C. LaRoche 








And this 
is what 
we said 


in reply... 


Dear Mrs. LaRoche: 


Thank you for the suggestions on 
the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
We are always interested in receiving 
ideas from the members of KEA on 
ways they think we might improve 
our publication. 


You, the KEA Board of Directors, 
and I, are all in agreement as to the im- 
portance to our association of a good 
monthly magazine through which our 
members can keep in touch with the 
latest ideas in the field of education. 
We are aware of the fact that we can- 
not maintain direct contact with the 
entire KEA membership in any other 
manner. 


When I was selected as “Director 
of Publications” three years ago, the 
KEA Board of Directors gave me a list 
of my responsibilities. The first one, 
and the one which has to be accom- 
plished before starting on anything 
else, is the responsibility for editing 
the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. I 
am the first member of the KEA staff 
to have this as a primary responsi- 
bility; to my predecessors the editing 
of the JOURNAL was secondary. 


The magazine as you receive it may 
not be all you want it to be, but the 


’ fault is mine. Your elected representa- 


tives on the KEA Board of Directors 
have said, in no uncertain terms, “We 
want our JOURNAL to be the best.” It 
will be “the best” as we are able to 
take constructive suggestions from 
teachers, like you, who try to evaluate 
it in terms of its usefulness to them 
in their work. 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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Do you read the Kentucky School Journal? 


Do you ever wonder who is responsible for it? 


Do you question why some articles are printed in it? 





{Do you sometimes look for things you can’t find in it? 


(me teacher did . . and did something about it . . 


You also made some suggestions 
about the content of the magazine. Dr. 
Dodson, our executive secretary, and 
the other members of the professional 
staff, plus some of the other leaders in 
KEA, have spent quite a bit of time 
helping to decide what is the real func- 
tion of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL, and what kinds of materials 
should go into it to make it possible 
to fulfill that function. Let me share 
some of these ideas with you. 

First, we feel that our primary con- 
cern is to provide helps for teachers 
in the classrooms of Kentucky, helps 
that normally cannot be secured from 
any other source. These helps are aim- 
ed at two particular aspects of a 
teacher's work: (1) her work with 
children in the classroom; and (2) her 
work with teachers, administrators, 
parents, and others in the school and 
community. Both of these are impor- 
tant in our efforts to provide the best 
possible education for the boys and 
girls of the state. 

With regard to the first of these 


iB factors, working in the classroom, we 





feel that the NEA JOURNAL has the 
best suggestions of ways to improve 
available anywhere in the world. The 
editors of this national publication of 
our profession have available to them 
the best people in every specialized 
aspect of the teacher’s work. They also 
have available to them the best people 
to organize and present the latest re- 
search on ways to improve the various 
aspects of teaching. Each month there 
is a special feature in the NEA Jour- 
NAL which includes suggestions from 
top authorities on how teachers can 


f improve their work in the classroom. 
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Since more than two-thirds of the 
teachers in Kentucky belong to the 
National Education Association and re- 
ceive this publication each month, we 
feel that we would be duplicating ef- 
forts if we tried to do the same thing. 
Only when we present suggestions par- 
ticularly appropriate to Kentucky 
teachers do we feel that we are avoid- 
ing this duplication of efforts. 


We have encouraged Kentucky 
teachers to report the successes they 
have had with special techniques they 
use. Whenever we have collected five 
or six of these reports we have run a 
special feature on “Helps For Better 
Teaching.” I have met with the super- 
visors of the state, asking them to en- 
courage their teachers to submit such 
reports. Frankly, we have had very 
little response to these requests. 


Finally, you mentioned the value of 
reviewing books and magazine articles. 
We have had, for a number of years, 
a book review section. At the moment, 
we are in the process of changing our 
approach to this, but expect to re- 
establish this section in the near future. 
It has been a heavy burden on one 
person to do all of the reviews, and we 
are changing to a system where dif- 
ferent persons review each publica- 
tion. This is something that takes time 
to arrange in order to secure highly 
competent reviews of materials es- 
pecially designed to help school peo- 
ple do a better job. 


In addition, we feel that all mem- 
bers of the profession must work to- 
gether to advance teaching, and to 
provide better educational opportuni- 
ties for the boys and girls of Kentucky. 


Since the situation in each state is dif- 
ferent from what is found in most 
other states, there is a lot of oppor- 
tunity for a state association to develop 
procedures for working together that 
are peculiar to that state. The KEN- 
TUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL is the only 
publication which can present the pic- 
ture of these cooperative efforts and 
the results achieved. 

We feel that the strengthening of 
the profession of teaching is an area 
in which we, as an association, can 
make a unique contribution to better 
teaching and better schools. Such an 
effort, aimed primarily at teachers in 
Kentucky is something that no other 
publication can provide. That is why 
we concentrate as much as we do on 
professional growth, and upon devel- 
oping standards of performance for 
wide-awake members of the profes- 
sion. 

Yes, Mrs. LaRoche, we are con- 
cerned with the same things for which 
you have expressed concern. We are 
working to do something about them. 
However, in order to make certain 
that we do what will prove most help- 
ful to the teachers of the state, we are 
moving slowly and carefully as we 
make changes. 

It is as members of the teaching 
profession become concerned, as you 
have become concerned, that they will 
be encouraged to offer constructive 
suggestions for improving our profes- 
sion. We do appreciate your concern 
and your willingness to take your time 
to give us the benefit of your sug- 
gestions. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gerald Jaggers 
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KEA 
DRIVE-IN 
CONFERENCES 


The KEA professional staff has recently completed a series 
of 21 Drive-In Conferences in every section of the state. Al- 
most every school system sent representatives to one of these 
conferences; approximately 1400 local leaders had the op- 
portunity to share with each other their common problems 
and to discuss ways and means of making progress toward 
the development of a more responsible profession. 

Before dinner discussion at each one covered four areas: 
(1) Requirements for membership in KEA; (2) Affiliation 
of local units with KEA; (3) The role of the local unit; and 
(4) Committee responsibilities. After dinner consideration 
was given to the KEA Legislative Program. 

This was probably the most successful series of conferences 
of this nature KEA has ever sponsored. More systems were 
represented, the participation was more intense, evidences of 
leadership ability were more pronounced, and the resulting 
suggestions were more realistic than has often been true in 
the past. 

Membership Requirements. There was almost unanimous 
agreement that KEA should require the bachelor’s degree, 
plus regular certification, for all new members who enroll 
after July 1, 1964. Others, including teachers with only an 
emergency certificate, could enroll as “associate” members. 
No teacher, who is at present a member, and continues his 
(or her) membership, would be affected by this requirement. 
Some groups expressed concern for specific situations which 
might arise, but this was a negligible factor. 

When asked how they were going to ascertain the opinions 
of the KEA membership on this question, local leaders sug- 
gested a variety of techniques. The most widely suggested 
technique was the small-group discussion similar to the drive- 
in conference itself. Other methods would involve special 
meetings of the staff of each school or the entire school 
system, a questionnaire to every teacher, or direct contacts by 
a building representative. 

Affiliation of Local Units. There was unanimous agree- 
ment that there should be some form of formal affiliation of 
local units with the KEA (something which does not exist 
at present), in order to provide more effective help from the 
state association and better communications between the local 
unit and the state headquarters. 

In discussing the standards (requirements) for affiliation, 
the concensus was that there were five which should be in- 
cluded in the list of requirements: 

1. The local unit should have a Constitution and By-Laws 
under which to operate. 
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2. Officers should be elected each spring and reported to 
the KEA Headquarters before the close of the school year in 
order to facilitate planning for the next year. 

3. Each local unit should make provisions for an Executive 
Committee and/or Board of Directors to provide leadership 
in planning and in managing the routine affairs of the local 
unit. 

4. Each spring there should be a report of the year's ac- 
tivities to the KEA Headquarters. 

5. Each unit should plan a minimum of four meetings per 
year. 

Role of Local Unit. Responses to the query concerning the 
“role” of the local unit in making teaching a more responsi- 
ble profession were varied and specific: provide continuity 
by staggering the terms of committee members; maintain 
adequate communication; elect officers annually (except 
president, whose term should be two years); provide for a 
president-elect; affiliate with state and national associations; 
name all local units “education associations;” pattern the 
organization of the local unit after that of the district as- 
sociation; plan programs one year in advance; and make 
association more professional than social. 

When asked what activities of the local unit would contrib- 
ute to developing a more responsible profession, the respon- 
ses wefe just as specific and varied: pay expenses of presi- 
dent to KEA Leadership Conference; send one new person 
to the Leadership Conference each year; carry out the ob- 
jectives of KEA and NEA; inform the public of activities 
in the schools; plan programs dealing with ethics, profes- 
sional standards, and membership; invite outside speakers 
to meetings; encourage membership and participation in 
all educational associations; send a delegate to the NEA Con- 
vention; sponsor and aid the FTA (Future Teachers of 
America); provide for FTA scholarship; and involve each 
member in a committee activity. 

Committee Responsibilities. Nine committees were iden- 
tified, and agreement was reached on their major responsi- 
bilities: 

The Executive Committee should manage the business af- 
fairs of the local unit, and designate other committees. The 
TEPS Committee should promote interest in the teaching 
profession, at all times working to raise standards, correlate 
activities, sponsor FTA clubs, encourage in-service education 
programs, and help recruit teachers, The FESS Committee is 
designed to study the overall problem of school financing, 
applying this to the formulation and interpretation of salary 
schedules, leading to better mutual understanding of the 
problems by teachers and administrators. 

The Legislative Committee is primarily responsible for in- 
forming members and making recommendations in regard to 
legislation, promoting local understanding and unified action, 
and keeping up with legislation problems. In Education Re- 
porting, the responsibility is to promote lay relations, publish 
professional materials, report all local unit activities, and 
make full use of communication media. The Welfare Com- 
mittee attempts to improve working conditions and facilities, 
and reports local problems to KEA and reviews school system 
policies. Please turn to page 32 
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Have You Tried This? 


Reported by Bernadine Steele 


Have you tried inviting parents to supplement the teaching 
done within your classroom? I have done it in my grade on sev- 
eral occasions. It has proven to be extremely successful. 


We first tried it when Steve's father 
started home from Korea. The chil- 
dren marked off the days on the calen- 
dar as the journey progressed. They 
traced his probable route on a globe, 
as well as on a map. When the army 
major arrived, he was very cooperative 
in giving a detailed account of his 
trip for the benefit of his seven-year- 
old son’s classmates. 

The most outstanding experience in 
this field was during the past school 
year. A lovely Mexican girl, who was 
a war bride, moved to our town. She 
had three children in our school, and 
was always eager to help in any way 
possible. We asked her one day if she 
would like to come to our room and 
teach us some Spanish. She was very 
glad to do so. I knew that she could 
teach very little of the Spanish lan- 
guage in one lesson a week, but I had 
other goals in mind which were just 
as important as mastery of Spanish. 

This lovely lady had an olive com- 
plexion and glistening black hair. She 
was distinctly Latin in background and 
appearance. I wanted my _ second- 
graders to learn the worth of, and a 
respect for, people of different na- 
tionalities and cultures. 
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She taught them to sing several 
songs in Spanish, to count to ten, to 
name the days of the week, and to use 
familiar Spanish greetings and saluta- 
tions. She also explained some of the 
history of her people, their clothing, 
their food, and their customs. 

One day she prepared three Mexi- 
can dishes, and served them to the 
boys and girls in the room. She ex- 
plained their holiday costumes and 
celebrations, bringing many keepsakes 
and pictures to share with us. 

The highlight of the year for the 
boys and girls was their singing of 
“Jesus Loves Me” in Spanish in Chapel 
one morning, when the mother and 
sister of our Spanish teacher were 
present. It was an occasion to promote 
better understanding of our neighbor- 
ing country when the Mexican guests 
saw that our community had accepted 
their kin, and that her contribution 
was recognized. 

The best evaluation of the entire 
experience can be summed up in the 
words of one youngster, who said, 
“You know, people look different on 
the outside, but we all feel the same on 
the inside.” 

Adios Y Muchas Gracias. 





Mrs. Ernestine C. Noland 
Reporter 


MINUTES 
KEA-DCT Board of Directors 


The motion was made and carried 
that the vice-president be sent to the 
Southeast Regional Conference of DCT 
at department expense; also that the 
vice-president be sent to the NEA 
Convention, instead of the ex-officio 
board member. 

The motion was made and carried 
that district chairmen be paid the same 
mileage as board members to attend 
the KEA Leadership Conference, and 
that the chairmen be invited and 
urged to attend. 

Mrs. Beulah Fontaine reported that 
Jennings Flathers, from the NEA, will 
be in Kentucky, December 5 thru 8, to 
work with interested groups. 

President Charles Craft announced 
that Dr. Lawrence Derthick, assistant 
executive secretary of NEA and former 
U. S. commissioner of education, has 
been secured as speaker for the an- 
nual luncheon of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, to be held during 
the KEA Convention in April. 

Mrs. Dorcas Willis, Hilda Maehling 
Fellowship Fund Chairmen, asked 
board members to urge their locals to 
contribute 20 cents per member to 
the Fund. She stressed that new 
teachers be solicited. 

A committee was appointed to study 
the possibility of having a Delegate 
Assembly for the Department of Class- 
room Teachers during the KEA Con- 
vention in April. 

President Craft explained the plans 
of the NEA-DCT to hold a “Pow- 
wow” in Louisville, December 2. States 
invited to participate include Indiana, 
Ohio, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 
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The world is so full of a number of things; 
I'm sure we should all be as happy as kings 
—Robert Louis Stevenson 








The old adage, “‘all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” 
has been foremost in my mind during my teaching career. 

It is so much fun flying out of the daily, hum-drum monotony 
of readin’, ’ritin’, and ’rithmetic, into the broad horizons toward 
which a child may lead you. It may ot be in the horizons of the 
sky where my first graders and I have been dwelling; but if you 
will stop, look, and listen, perhaps you will get a clue. 

One seldom knows what adventure may be encountered; but I 
dare say it will be a happy one. No magic carpet could prove more 


FLYING HIGH 


fascinating than... 


Our WEEKLY READER once had an 
article pertaining to the X-15 rocket- 
ship. The next week the issue was 
about airplanes. Naturally, show and 
tell time brought books, pictures, news 
clippings, and discussions of television 
programs as well as the news. 

A wise parent sent the book, 
ROCKETSHIP X-15, by Myron B. 
Gubitz, and some children’s books 
about airplanes which she had secured 
at the local library. The pictures in 
Rocketship X-15 captivated their in- 
terest. There was their hero, Major 
Robert M. White (the Air Force’s 
principal X-15 pilot), the mating of 
the X-15 with the mother ship (the 
B-52), the chase plane, and others. 

I quickly learned that, to keep pace, 
I should read portions of the book. (It 
all proved to be interesting reading. ) 
Then, new beginning-to-read books 
and other informative materials were 
ordered. I was in the clouds with my 
pupils! 

In the late afternoon of the day of 
the presidential inauguration, my tele- 
phone began to ring: “Oh, did you see 
the X-15 in the inaugural parade?” 

And there we were living in the 
sky! Reading, writing, arithmetic, 
spelling, science, art, and music were 
so meaningful. 

We wrote Major White of our in- 
terest in him and the progress of the 
X-15. The day his letter arrived with 
fact sheets and ten different official 
Air Force photographs of him and the 
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X-15 was indeed a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten occasion. 

Here is one part of Major White’s 
letter: 

We who are associated with 
the X-15 program are deeply 
gratified by interest of young 
people. There is only so far we 
can go. Someday we must turn 
over the job of going higher and 
faster to the boys of today who 
will be the test pilots of tomor- 
row. Perhaps it will be some of 
your own students. Then I will 
be asking them for autographed 
pictures! 


We planned a trip to an airport, 
and took with us our principal, super- 
visor, and some interested parents. 
There was a song within my heart as 
I watched and listened: 

“Yes, we know what an anomemeter 
is!” 

“Here are the ailerons!” 

“There is the instrument panel!” 

“A fighter plane!” 





A 
PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCE 


by 
Mrs. Lucy Fortson Chastain 
First Grade Teacher 
Guthrie, Kentucky 











“Watch the plane getting up speed 
going down the runway!” 

“It's taxiing!” 

“The wings are curved!” 

“We know what makes airplanes 
fly!” 

...and on andon... 

Then we took a trip to a museum 
near the airport, where there were 
models of all the planes used in World 
War II. Among them, somehow, had 
been placed a model of the X-15. My 
eyes did not detect this model as I 
looked into the case, but the sharp 
eyes of my pupils saw it and squealed 
with delight. 

The sergeant in charge was so over- 
come by their devotion that he pre- 
sented the model to our room. Perhaps 
I should get a glass case (as it is very 
fragile) and preserve it as a memento 
for us to treasure through the years. It 
will be a real keepsake, that hot-nosed 
rocketship, whose 26 miles of altitude 
changed the nose from blue, to yellow, 
to black, and then to brown at a speed 
of 2905 miles per hour. We know that 
this manned rocket aircraft is designed 
to go even higher and faster at the 
limits of the earth’s atmosphere under 
the control of a pilot; and we shall 
eagerly follow each development. 

Yes, as Major White said, it may 
be one of my own pupils who will fly 
higher and faster. Bill? Johnny? To 
Mars? To Jupiter? Who knows? But, 
whatever their vocation, I hope that I 
can inspire all of them to “fly high.” 

My first graders and I have experi- 
enced a wonderful flight outside our 
classroom door. There has been a desire 
for adventure that I feel will develop 
inquiring minds and seeing eyes. 

The children of today have been 
born into a rapidly changing, highly 
scientific world. If we, as teachers, ac- 


_ cept this challenge and continue this 


attitude of inquiry and the methods of 
research on through their formal 
school years, we can assume that 
democracy should be secure in their 
care when they have to make the de- 


o 2.9% 


cisions of the future. 
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The Department of Elementary School Principals 


Presents: 


Your Vice-President 


Mrs. Henrietta Harris, Principal of Meadowtharpe School, Lexington. 


Mrs. Harris is a graduate in elemen- 
tary education from the University of 
Kentucky. She earned the MA in 
Psychology from the same institution, 
and the MA in Special Education from 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Her experience 
includes that of 
elementary teach- 
ing in Kenwick 
School of Fayette 
County, and in 
schools in West- 
wood, N. J., and 
Cincinnati, Ohio. os 
In addition, she Mrs. Henrietta 
served as a Critic Harris 
teacher in the Lincoln and Horace 
Mann schools at Columbia University, 


Your Recording Secretary 


Mrs. Ruth K. Hill, Principal of 
Emerson School, Louisville. 


Mrs. Hill has 
taught in the ele- 
mentary schools 
of Louisville, serv- 
ing as a Critic 
teacher, helping 
teacher, and as an 
assistant to the 
primary area 
supervisor. She is Mrs. Ruth K. 
past president of Hill 
Theta Chapter of Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma, and is the current treasurer of 
that group. In addition, she is the cor- 
responding secretary for the Louisville 
Principals’ Club. 

She has the BS and MA degrees 
from the University of Louisville; and 
has done advanced graduate work at 
Indiana University, the University of 
Kentucky, Nazareth College, and the 
University of Louisville. 

She has a teen-age son, and is active 
in the work of her church, serving as 
a counselor for the youth group for 
the past four years. 
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and in the city schools of New York. 
Prior to her present assignment, she 
was principal at Kenwick and Lees- 
town schools, both in the Fayette 
County system, as is Meadowtharpe. 

Mrs. Harris is a Life Member of the 
NEA, and a member of KEA, KEA- 
DESP, CKEA, and the Fayette Coun- 
ty Education Association, as well as 
Delta Kappa Gamma and ASCD. She 
is also a life member of the PTA. She 
has served as president of CKEA- 
DESP, and on the board of KEA- 
DESP as publications chairman. In 
addition to being active in KEA-DESP 
conferences and workshops, she has 
served as consultant and discussion 
leader for NEA-DESP at departmental 
meetings in Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, and St. Louis. 


Your Corresponding Secretary 
Miss Margaret Sutton, Principal of 
Washington School, Owensboro. 
Miss Sutton has served as principal 
of Washington School for a number of 
years. In addition, she has been a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff of the Depart- 
ment of Education at Western Ken- 
tucky State College, Bowling Green, 
during the Past three summers. 
She is a Life 
Member of the 
NEA and the 
PTA, and is a 
member of the 
KEA, her local 
and district 
teachers’ associa- 
tions, the _ state 
Margaret and national 
Sutton councils for ex- 
ceptional children, ACEI, ASCD, and 
the state and national DESP’s. She has, 
in the past served as Second District 
representative on the KEA-DESP 
board, and as president of that dis- 
trict’s DESP. She and her staff acted 
as hosts for the DESP annual confer- 
ence several years ago. 
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as KEA|NI 
200 PERCENTERS PROFESSIONAL Hi 


County School Systems 


Calloway Garrard Knott Meade 
Carlisle Grant Knox McLean 
Crittenden Hancock Laurel Nicholas 
Cumberland Harrison Magoffin Rockcastle 
Daviess Johnson Marshall Warren 
Washington 


Independent School Systems 


Augusta Campbellsville Irvine Pineville 
Beechwood Dayton Jackson Silver Grove 
Benton Harrodsburg Mayfield Southgate 
Berea Hazard Midway South Portsmouth 
Burgin Hopkinsville Pikeville West Point 
Williamsburg 





Special Gr oups Lincoln Institute 





As an important service to their Members — 


STATE AND LOCAL 
TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
ENDORSE 


GROUP INCOME 
PROTECTION PLANS 


i in more than 3,000 school systems & in 47 states 









WASHINGTON NATIONAL cena 
IN SURANCE COMPANY Louisville, Kentucky 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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EA)NEA ie 
AL|HONOR ROLL 300 PERCENTERS 





County School Systems 


Allen Estill Lincoln McCracken 
Anderson Franklin Logan Nelson 
Ballard Fulton Madison Pendleton 
Barren Green Mason Spencer 
Breckinridge Hardin Metcalfe Taylor 
Christian Hopkins Montgomery Trigg 
Union 


Independent School Systems 


Bardstown Eminence London Russellville 
Caverna Frankfort Middlesboro Scottsville 
Central City Fulton Monticello Shelbyville 
Cloverport Georgetown Paintsville Stanford 
Elizabethtown Glasgow Russell Stearns 
Walton-Verona Williamstown 








The Friendly Man with 
The Better Brand... 


Your Ashland Oil Dealer gives you “Good 








Neighbor Service,” supplying your 
car with the finest of 


petroleum products and expert care. 





Come by . . . meet him .‘. . and you’ll come back! 


ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY | < 
Ashland, Kentucky 
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Elementary Spanish 
and 


Teacher Recruitment 


A Personal Experience 


by Roger Jones 


“Aqui es el perro,” wrote one of our 
second graders. The little girl had 
drawn a picture of a dog, and now she 
was writing a story about the dog. The 
story was printed in the large letters 
that children in the second grade use, 
and the story was told in simple but 
correct Spanish. 

There would be nothing unusual 
about the story of the dog, if the child 
had been enrolled in one of Mexico 
City’s elementary schools. The thing 
that makes the story of the dog a news 
item is the fact that the second grader 
who wrote it attends Little Red School 
in Breathitt County. 

Language instruction in elementary 
school is not new, and Little Red has 
had its share in the past. The novel 
thing about this experience is that the 
language instruction in Grades 2, 5, 
and 6, is being provided by high school 
Spanish students as a part of their 
work in second year Spanish class. 

It all started six years ago when I 
introduced the Spanish language to a 
group of children in the sixth grade at 
Little Red, as they worked on a unit 
on Mexico. Two of these sixth graders 
are now seniors in Breathitt County 
High School, enrolled in their second 
year of high school Spanish. 

One day these girls mentioned that 
they still had the Spanish notebooks 
they had made during their Mexican 
unit, and that this introduction had 
influenced their choice of language 
in high school. Soon after that, one of 
the elementary teachers said that it 
seemed a shame not to have language 
classes in the elementary school,’ and, 
at the same time, one of these senior 
girls remarked that she would like to 
know more about the teaching profes- 
sion. 


Here were all of the elements: eager ‘ 


elementary school pupils, willing ele- 
mentary teachers, and superior high 


Please turn to page 37 
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Especially 
for Teachers! 


Interesting, Informative, 
Exciting Programs for School 
Students of All Ages! 











TELEZONIA 






A simple, effective Telephone 
Training Program for 
Elementary School Students 


TELETRAINER 


Better Telephone Service 
through Proper Usage of 
Phone Facilities — primarily 
for Secondary School Students 





FILMS, BOOKLETS, LECTURE 
DEMONSTRATIONS, PLANT TOURS 





Other useful teaching 
aids and programs 
available at no cost. 


For full details, call your 
local Southern Bell office. 


Southern Bell 

















By Dr. J. R. Schwendeman 


ae nD anes ee oe aE SD Se Re ea Sole Wekh Com Men eM ce 
An earnest presentation of the principal 
facts of Kentucky’s physical and economic 





geography. Graded for use in grades 
seven, eight, or nine. 
Your Harlow representative— 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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Sick Leave 


Question: (1) How many days 
leave with pay is a board required to 
give a teacher at the beginning of 
school if she has a record of two or 
more years with no leave taken? (2) 
Would the same teacher have addi- 
tional leave the latter part of the 
same year? (3) How many days 
would the same one have been given 
should the extended illness be during 
the latter part of the year? (4) How 
many days would the teacher be en- 
titled to, had she taken five days each 
year for the past three or four years? 
(5) What is the maximum number of 


days the teacher will be entitled io 
next school year under the above 
three circumstances? 

Answer: KRS 161.155 provides: 
“(1) For the purpose of this section, 
‘teacher’ shall mean any person for 
whom certification is required as a 
basis of employment in the common 
schools of the state with the exception 
of superintendents, supervisors and 


attendance officers. 

(2) Each district board of education 
shall allow to each teacher in its com- 
mon school system not less than ten 
days sick leave during each school year, 
without deduction of salary, provided 





Now...a major test publisher brings you “workbooks” 
devoted exclusively to the interpretation 
of its nationally-known measuring instruments... 





TEST INTERPRETATION 
EXERCISES 





A series of practice problems covering the major points essential to the proper 
use and interpretation of mental maturity, achievement, aptitude, and interest 
tests... for use by college students, teachers, and counselors 


FEATURES: 


1 Comprehensive coverage of the major 
things that one must know about tests 
to use them correctly — administration, 
scoring, converting scores, interpreting 
scores in typical school situations 

1 Designed for use in measurements 
classes, in-service training programs, 
workshops, institutes 

1 Affords practice in interpreting test 
scores for actual cases in realistic 
educational settings 


FIVE PARTS NOW AVAILABLE: 


1. California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity 


2. California Achievement Tests 
3. Multiple Aptitude Tests 
4. Occupational Interest Inventory 


5. Interpreting Data from a Battery of Tests 


For a free sample of Part | and further information on the 


Test Interpretation Exercises, write to... 


Se 


1 Presented in easily understood, non- 
technical language 


1 May be used in large groups or by 
one person alone 


1 Covers test interpretation problems at the 
elementary, junior high, and secondary 
levels 


1 Test scores considered in light of other 
data — school marks, age, interests, 
family background 














CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


916 Williamson Street, Madison 3, Wisconsin 
Publishers of Educational and Psychological Tests Since 1926 





Legal 


from the 


Reprinted from the 


he presents a personal affidavit or a 
certification of a reputable physician 
stating that he was ill on the day or 
days absent. 

(3) Any days of sick leave not 
taken during any school year shall ac- 
cumulate and may be taken in any sub- 
sequent school year or years, except 
that no teacher shall be entitled to take 
more than twenty days of accumulated 
sick leave unless the district board of 
education, in its discretion, authorizes 
a greater number of days to be accumu- 
lated. Any district board of education 
may, in its discretion, allow teachers in 
its common school system sick leave 
in excess of the number of days pre- 
scribed in this section.” 

As you will note, the above-quoted 
statute provides that a teacher is en- 
titled to take a maximum of 20 days 
accumulated sick leave as a matter of 
right during a subsequent school year. 
Of course, the board in the exercise of 
a reasonable discretion may allow 
the teacher to take additional days of 
sick leave. That is, in no instance is a 
teacher entitled to take more than 20 
days sick leave as a matter of right in 
any one school year. 


However, any days sick leave not 
taken by a teacher may accumulate. 
For example, if a teacher had taught 
5 years and had taken no sick leave, 
she would have accumulated 50 days 
sick leave, but could take only 20 days 
in any one year as a matter of right. 

Therefore, in response to the five 

questions propounded, it is the opinion 
of this office that there is no limita- 
tion on the number of days a teacher 
may accumulate over the years, not to 
exceed ten per year. However, the 
teacher is entitled as a matter of right 
to take only 20 days accumulated sick 
leave within any one school year. It 
makes no difference what time during 
the school year these days of sick leave 
are taken. 
(Editor's Note: The phrase, “as a mat- 
ter. of right,” means that this is the 
minimum benefit the law requires the 
local board of education to provide 
each teacher. The local board is free 
to provide more than this if they 
desire.) 


Teacher Transfer 
Question: Does the school board 
and superintendent have the right to 
transfer a high school teacher, who 
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has a continuing contract, and hold- 
ing only a high school certificate to 
a position as an elementary teacher? 


Answer: The Court of Appeals in 
the case of Marshall V. Conley, 258 
S$ W. 2d 911, stated: 

“Under our decisions, it is clear that 
the fact that a teacher holds a continu- 
ing contract does not prevent the board 
of education from transferring him 
from one school to another, or from 
one class of teaching position to an- 
other, at least where the contract does 
not expressly specify the school and 
class of position in which the teacher 
is employed.” 

Therefore, the question is enswered 
affirmatively. 


Seniority in Reemployment 
Question: (1) Does KRS 161.800 


apply to teachers with limited con- 
tracts as well as teachers with con- 
tinuing contracts? (2) Does a teacher 
who holds a lifetime certificate 
based on 64 college hours and 10 
years experience have precedence to 
a position over a teacher who has a 
temporary certificate with 120 col- 
lege hours and 3 years experience? 

Answer: KRS 161.800 reads as 
follows: “When by reason of decreased 
enrollment of pupils, or by reason of 
suspension of schools or territorial 
changes affecting the district, a board 
of education decides that it will be 
necessary to reduce the number of 
teachers, it shall have full authority to 
make reasonable reduction. But, in 
making such reduction, the board shall 
proceed to suspend contracts in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of 
the superintendent of schools who 
shall, within each teaching field af- 
fected, give preference to teachers on 
continuing contracts and to teachers 
who have greater seniority. Teachers 
whose continuing contracts are sus- 
pended shall have the right of restora- 
tion in continuing service status in 
the order of seniority of service in the 
district if and when teaching positions 
become vacant or are created for which 
any of such teachers are or become 
qualified.” 

In view of the above quoted statute, 
question (1) is answered affirmative- 
ly. 
As you will note, KRS 161.800 
provides that preference shall be given 
to teachers who are on continuing 
contracts or who have greater seniority. 
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Therefore, it is the opinion of this 
office that the teacher with the life- 
time certificate based on 64 college 
hours and 10 years experience has 
seniority over the teacher who pos- 
sesses a temporary certificate with 120 
college hours and only 3 years experi- 
ence and, therefore, the former takes 
precedence over the latter. 


Regular Certificates 


Question: Are the following listed 
certificates classified as regular or 
emergency certificates to-wit: (1) 
Temporary Elementary Certificate 
with Professional Commitment; (2) 


Provisional High School Certificate 
with Professional Commitment. 

Answer: The Temporary Elemen- 
tary Certificate with Professional Com- 
mitment is a regular certificate issued 
for a two year period based upon 
ninety-six semester hours with a com- 
mitment to complete the required pro- 
fessional courses. 

Likewise, the Provisional High 
School Certificate with Professional 


Commitment is a regular certificate 


issued for a one-year period to ap- 
plicants who have an AB Degree, plus 
other designated requirements. 

Please turn to page 33 














D. T. DAVIS CO. OF LOUIS. INC. 


1341 Bardstown Road 
Louisville, Ky. 
GL 1-8620 


AUDIO VISUAL EQUIPMENT 
INTER-COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
LANGUAGE LABORATORIES 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


SALES AND SERVICE 


To the School People of Kentucky and our 


many customers, we wish you 


A HAPPY THANKSGIVING 
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A DYNAMIC 
MUSIC 
PROGRAM 
FOR 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 





Music for 
Young Americans 


ABC Music Series 


Kindergarten through Grade 8 


e Teacher's Guides 
e Guides and Accompaniments 
e Recordings 


© A music program that teaches the 
child to understand and appreciate 
music through a wide variety of 
musical experiences— dancing and 
games, creative activities, rhythms, 
music reading, singing, playing on 
instruments, and listening 


@ A music program that features a 
variety of recordings to accompany 
the book for each grade 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky 
Joe S. Caudill, Jackson, Kentucky 





American Book Company 


300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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DRIVE-IN CONFERENCES 


Continued from page 22 


The Ethics Committee has the re- 
sponsibility for developing higher pro- 
fessional standards, seeing that the 
local code of ethics is followed, and 
educating members to what is ethical 
behavior. The Membership Commit- 
tee’s prime responsibility is the pro- 
motion of membership in the “total” 
profession, local, state, and national. 
The Program Committee should plan 
and execute programs which will bene- 
fit the members professionally, pro- 
viding outside speakers, but involving 
each member in planning and execut- 
ing the programs. 

KEA Legislative Program. Local 
leaders, representing practically all of 
the units in the state, have listed the 
following as promotion activities in 
which they will engage this year: 

1. Invite patrons to visit schools to 
give teachers an opportunity to point 
out improved educational advantages 
provided by increasing the appropria- 
tion for education. 

2. Use mass meetings, panels, speak- 
ers, pictures, and newspaper articles, 
to familiarize teachers and patrons with 
the KEA Legislative Program. 

3. Use various techniques to make 
students aware of the improvements 
secured by increasing the appropria- 
tion for schools. 

4, Make individual contacts, es- 
pecially in rural areas, to explain the 
program. 

5. Devote at least one PTA meeting 
to explaining the benefits received 
from the new revenue program. 

6. Make arrangements to analyze 
voting lists, ring doorbells, and hand 
out literature. 

7. Organize committees, made up of 
faculty members, to work on different 
aspects of the program. 

8. Arrange evaluation projects, in- 
volving the lay public, on school prog- 
ress and needs. 

In regard to teachers, the groups ex- 
pressed the belief that the first need 
was to inform them of what is in the 
legislative program, why it is needed, 
what the facts are with regard to each 
point, and how important it is to the 


future of education in the state. This 
can be done through a continuous ef- 
fort in which committees, visual aids, 
regular communications, and group 
discussion are all involved. Finally, 
each teacher needs to register and vote. 

Members of the state legislature, and 
the public that puts them there, are 
important people in the promotion of 
a legislative program. They should be 
kept continously informed through 
meetings, conferences, letters, etc., to 
the end that their support of programs 
for better education will be given and 
they can be thanked for that support, 
or pledge of support. 

The discussion groups came up with 
some good ideas on the kinds of ma- 
terials that would be helpful in inform. 
ing people of the program and getting 
their support. Included in this list 
were: pamphlets explaining the dis- 
tribution of taxes, skits explaining the 
use of tax money, graphs depicting in- 
creases in welfare payments, education 
programs, and the veterans’ bonus, 
posters on the benefits derived from 
the sales tax, bumper stickers, infor- 
mational brochures about the sales tax, 
posters, and local information. 

The local newspaper, and other 
printed material, could provide for 
articles by teachers and local leaders, 
letters to the editor, open letters to 
candidates, essay contests, question and 
answer column, paid advertising, to- 
gether with handbills, posters, charts, 
and graphs. ; 

On radio and television stations, ar- 
rangements can be made for spot an- 
nouncements, panel discussions, ques- 
tion and answer programs, interviews, 
tape recordings, debates, and programs 
involving students. 

Speakers can be used effectively 
with every civic club, or other organi- 
zation, in the community. Some can be 
office-holders, or politically inclined. 


- Local talent can be used to the best ad- 


vantage, including PTA, KEA, and col- 
lege personnel, or leaders in church, 
civic, and fraternal groups. In any 
event, any speaker should be a strong 
supporter of the program and well-in- 
formed on it. ¢ ¢ ¢ 
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Are You Afraid 
To Teach Science? 


Many people are afraid of science; 
the word seems to “scare them to 
death.” Some teachers even threaten 
to quit the profession if they are asked 
to teach science. This is often due to 
the fact that they do not have a clear 
understanding of what science really is. 

Science is all around us, and we 
come into contact with some phase of 
it every day. Science is tested experi- 
ence; it is an attitude toward phenom- 
ena that assumes natural causes for all 
things which can be detected by the 
senses; it is a method of investigation. 

Most children are “scientific mind- 
ed,” and will bring to the class a world 
of things related to science. Many 
teachers, who know very little about 
science, have been able to learn many 
things from the children and the things 
they bring to school. They are usually 
able to find some information in books 
and magazines which will help them 
solve their science problems. 

Everyone knows some science, al- 
though they do not always realize it as 
such. Small children can tell a teacher 
many things about animals, plants, 
leaves, rocks, and flowers, without 
realizing it is science. 

Children in the first three grades 
like birds, flowers, leaves, insects, rocks, 
and pets. They also like to experiment 
with magnets. In grades four, five, and 
six, children are interested in experi- 
ments, machinery, watching plants 
grow, inventions, and trips. Children 
of the seventh and eighth grades are 
very interested in the earth, the seasons, 
day and night, space, airplanes, tele- 
vision, and automobiles, 

Every child’s environment has some 
means of helping him (or her) to 
reach scientific goals, or to develop 
scientifically. Teachers and parents 
must be continually on the alert so as 
not to destroy the child’s early interests 
in science. On the other hand, they 
must be interested and prepared to 
share their experiences, to guide them 
in their thinking, and to help them 
develop their scientific ideas. 

The boy who brings into the school- 
room a bird’s nest or a cocoon today, 
may be a “diamond in the rough” in 
preparation for great scientific achieve- 
ments tomorrow. —Lelia I. Price 

Pulaski County Teacher 


Legal Opinions 
Continued from page 31 
Therefore, it is the opinion of this 
office that both types of certificates 
listed in queries (1) and (2) are 
classified as regular rather than emer- 
gency certificates. ¢ ¢ ¢ 
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ready NOW... WINSTON 
BASIC 
by Stauffer and Burrows READERS 


Stories—plot, action, sequence designed to hold 
attention and encourage prediction of outcome. 


Illustrations—drawn to fit plots and settings 
exactly; provide important clues but never tell 
the story. 


Vocabulary—new words are introduced in 
story and picture context so that the child 
reasons out the meanings. 


The John C. Winston Co., a division of 
HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue 5641 Northwest Highway 
New York 17, N. Y. Chicago 46, Ill. 


Represented in Kentucky by Don C. Hale 











Introducing children to 
THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF BOOKS 


For Grades 1-6 


READING FOR INTEREST, REVISED 
Paul Witty and Others 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT 
LOST AND FOUND 

FUN AND FROLIC 

LUCK AND PLUCK 

MERRY HEARTS AND BOLD 
THE BRAVE AND THE FREE 


A Children’s Literature series including original stories and selections 
from the best published works, all chosen for high interest, literary 
quality, and readability. Bright, colorful illustrations. Practice books, 
teachers’ guides. 


For Grades 7-8 


READING ROUNDUP, Books 1 and 2 
Witty, Peterson and Parker 


A developmental reading program: stories, poems, plays, biography— 
selections from the classics and the best in contemporary writing, 
chosen to match the interests and needs of the pre-teen reader. Superbly 
illustrated, with. effective comments and study aids. Teachers’ editions, 
teachers’ guides, reading tests. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Representatives: J. Edgar Pride, R. F. Grizzell 
Consultant: Patricia Maxwell 
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Thatcher and Madison 


Announcing 
Adopted for use in Kentucky 
GATEWAYS TO READING TREASURES 


Shane @ Hester 


Reading, Grades 1-6 


Outstanding Features: 
e Carefully Controlled Vocabulary 


e Interesting Stories— 
suspense, action, plot 


e Beautiful full-color illustrations 


¢ Complete Teachers’ Edition 


NEW HORIZONS 
THROUGH READING AND LITERATURE 


Brewton @ Lemon ® Ernst 


Literature, Grades 7 and 8 





Two Separate and Distinct Programs 
in Each Text: 


e Selections for reading appreciation 
and satisfaction 


© Separate selections for 
developing reading skills 





Your LAIDLAW Representatives 
Hugh Eblen © Carlos Lannon 


LAIDLAW {5% BROTHERS 


River Forest, Illinois 
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... Here’s an educational contest, for ed 


The winning entry 

will earn for some educator 
a free trip around the world 
via Pan American Airways 


The search is on now for a “symbol 
of the past, present, and future direc- 
tion of education,” to go at the en- 
trance to the education pavilion at the 
1964-65 New York World’s Fair. Any 
educator (except officers and_ staff 
members of the National Education 
Association) is eligible to compete. 


The first award is a trip around the 
world, via Pan American Airways, as 
a member of an NEA travel tour. A 
second award will be a nationwide air 
tour, culminating in a visit to the fair. 
Five other entries will eara for the per- 
son who submits them an airplane ride 
from their homes to New York to visit 
the fair. 





The contest is being sponsored by 
the National Education Association, in 
cooperation with the sponsors of the 
Hall of Education at the fair. After 
the winning idea has been selected, an 
artist will be commissioned to execute 
it in sculpture or some other art form. 


Entries, which must be submitted on 
or before next February 28, must in- 
clude a typewritten description of the 
proposed symbol, together with a 
rough sketch of it. The idea, and not 
the artistic quality of the sketch, will 
be the determining factor. 


The description and the sketch must 
be on one side of a sheet of paper 4+ 
measuring 814 by 11 inches, and 
should include the name, address, and 
educational position of the contestant. 
They should be sent to: 





Hall of Education, Symbol Search 
International Fair Consultants 

10 Columbus Circle 

New York 19, New York ilies 

















The Hall of Education is to be a 
handsome pavilion erected on an at- 
tractively landscaped site in a desirable 
central area of the fair grounds. The 
symbol chosen to represent education 
will be placed at the entrance. This is 
designed to portray the story of educa- 
tion in America in a very dramatic 
fashion, on a scale that far surpasses 
any international exhibition in recent 
history. 


The Hall of Education will seek to 
tell the story of learning in all its 
forms, and the applied principles of 
universal education in a democratic 
society. Featured will be the “School of 
Tomorrow.” Provision will be made 
for integration of individual study 
areas, seminars, regular classrooms, 
lecture halls, multi-purpose rooms, and 
various specialized facilities. 


Many of these facilities will be in 
actual operation during the fair. Visi- 
tors will be permitted to view the 
operation through one-way mirrors or 
closed circuit television. 


Attention will be given to major 
new developments in the educational 
process in both public and private 
institutions of learning, at all levels. 
The most advanced concepts of school 
and college architecture will be depict- 
ed, along with construction and equip- 
ment. Other exhibits will deal with 
curriculum development, teacher train. 
ing and administration, the method- 
ology of instruction and learning, and 
many other aspects of the education 
process. 


In the various exhibits, an effort 
will be made to portray the interre- 
lationships of teachers, students, refer- 
ence materials, and technology. There 
will be demonstrations of fluidity and 
flexibility in classroom design, the 
importance of instruction geared to 
individual differences among students, 
the effective use of books, periodicals, 
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records, tape recordings, teaching ma- 
chines, television, films, and other 
audiovisual aids. 


A major purpose will be to illustrate 
the need for raising and enriching 
standards in the “pursuit of excellence.” 


alFree Trip Around the World? 


ontest& for educators, which can provide it... 


Special Feature 


‘from the 


National Education 


Association 











Study Skills Library is designed to teach 


classifying, and determining sequence of 
events. Each student works indefinitely, 
starting at his level and advancing 

at his own rate. Materials available: 
Grade 4 through 9 in Science and 
Social Studies. Price: $7.20. 


Tack X trains student in visual discrimina- 

tion, sight vocabulary, and retention. 

Materials available in reading, arithmetic 
and spelling. 


Ask for free loan of 
“Eyes That Learn” 


P. O. Box 4044 





practical reading skills such as outlining, 


Controlled Reader makes possible the 
improvement of vital skills for readers of 
all levels with picture games for non- 
readers, picture and word stories for 
beginning readers, and a variety of 
stories for older students. 











Flash X for students who need 
practice in seeing skills is used 
by individuals or teams at home 
or at school. Reels available in 


16mm sound film describing the program 
EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTAL LABORATOR'ES 


sight vocabulary, spelling or 
arithmetic. Price: $7.50 each. 
Er 


W. G. Kirtley and Associates 


Kentucky Representatives 


Louisville 8, Kentucky 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 





Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and 
mail us the coupon shown. If you decide 
to go ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you 
pay nothing in advance. We supply on 
consignment your choice’ of THREE 
VARIETIES of famous Mason Candy. 
At no extra charge each package is 
wrapped with a band printed with your 
organization’s name and picture. You 
pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is 
sold at less than regular retail price. 
You make $12.00 on every 30 sales of our 
$1.00 box (66%4% profit to you on cost). 
There’s no risk! You can’t lose. Mail 
in coupon today for information about 
MASON’S PROTECTED FUND RAIS- 
ING DRIVES. 




















p-—----- re ------ 
| Mr. Georce Rauscu, Dept. STM-1 } 
j Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me, without | 
| obligation, information on your Fund | 
| Raising Plan. | 
Name 
| Age if under 21 | 
| Address | 
Organization 
| Phone j 
I City State ! 
Acsicsiab iain btcanininns cide balaaiiiiscihatbasteniseios J 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N.Y. 











Proclamation 


BY THE 


Governor 


OF THE 


Commonwealth of Kentucky 


To All to Whom These Presents Shall Come: 


WHEREAS, 


it is a yearly privilege to take note of the date, circumstances, 
and epochal importance in the medical-surgical field of the 
first successful abdominal operation which was performed 
upon Mrs. Jane Todd Crawford by Dr. Ephraim McDowell; 
and 


WHEREAS, on December 13, 1809, this dauntless Kentucky woman de- 


WHEREAS, 


WHEREAS, 


cided to submit to surgery without the benefit of anesthetic, 
although the sixty miles separating her Green County home 
from Dr. McDowell's Danville office had to be traveled by 
horseback over difficult trails; and 


this marks the 152nd anniversary of this world renowned 
feat and represents a cornerstone deserving everlasting ac- 
claim and recognition in man’s eternal striving to conquer 
disease, suffering and affliction; and 


the public pronouncement is in keeping with the honor that 
has been bestowed upon Mrs. Crawford through the Jane 
Todd Crawford Highway and the imposing shrine at Dan- 
ville in commemoration of her and Dr. McDowell, both, the 
latter having been accorded the title of the Father of 
Ovariotomy; 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, BERT COMBS, Governor of the Commonwealth 


of Kentucky, do hereby proclaim Wednesday, December 13, 
1961 as 


JANE TODD CRAWFORD DAY IN KENTUCKY 


and urge all citizens to observe this day with fitting and 
appropriate ceremonies in honor of this great Kentucky 
woman. 


Done at the Capitol, in the City of 
Frankfort, this third day of October 
in the year of our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred and sixty-one, and in 
the year of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
_ tucky the one hundred and seventieth. 


/S/ Bert Combs 


Bert Combs 
Governor 
/S/ Henry H. Carter 


Secretary of State , 
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Elementary Spanish 
and 

Teacher Recruitment 

Continued from page 29 


school students who were interested in 
teaching. A little thought, and much 
planning, resulted in a program of ele- 
mentary Spanish, ready for action. 

With approval from the principal, 
three grades were selected (the 2nd, 
5th, and 6th), and six high school stu- 
dents elected to work in the project. 

The students prepare lesson plans 
that are checked carefully before they 
meet with the elementary school chil- 
dren. Then, working in pairs, they meet 
with the children twice each week, for 
twenty minutes. After the session with 
the children, they enter their plan, and 
a short description of its application 
in the day’s work, in their teaching 
notebook. 

In the sixth grade, the children are 
keeping spanish notebooks, and hold- 
ing Spanish “spell-downs.” The fifth 
graders are getting ready to hold a con- 
test with the sixth grade to see which 
group has made the most progress, The 
second graders can count to twenty, 
read from wall charts, and, with the 
help of the teachers, have translated 
one of their readers into Spanish. 


Are we wasting time? Are we allow- 
ing high school students to “play 
school” with elementary school pupils? 


We do not think so. We believe 
that the forty minutes, spent each week 
in a serious and business-like manner, 
will pay off in gilt-edged dividends. 

The fifth and sixth graders are ap- 
proaching high school with an active 
interest in the study of a foreign lan- 
guage; the second graders are learning 
that Spanish is not so “foreign,” and 
that Boots is still a cat, even when he 
is called a gato. In addition, six inter- 
ested high school students are receiv- 
ing enrichment values from the work 
they are doing with the elementary 
school program and from the teaching 
experience. 


Best of all, this pleasant and profit- 
able experience has convinced six of 
our better students that teaching is a 
wise choice for a career. ¢¢¢ 
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NEWS FROM 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT BOOMING 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—According 
to the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, 45 million pupils from kinder- 
garten through high school are en- 
rolled this year. This is an increase of 
over one million students over last 
year. In the past decade, enrollment 
increased by 16 million—about equal 
to the population of New York State. 


¢ @ ¢ #@ 


HOW MANY CLASSROOMS DO YOU 
NEED? 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The nation 
must have 427,000 new classrooms in 
the next five years, reports the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Present construc- 
tion rate is only 70,000 per year. 


&. 
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NEW YORK, N.Y.—The state of 
modern math teaching is of common 
concern in Europe as well as the 
United States. European findings... 
and recommendations . . closely 
parallel American experience and pro- 
posed reforms. The reported need is 
for more Math education ia the lower 
grades and for teaching techniques 
which interest rather than deter the 


child. 
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ENGLISH TEACHERS . . . AND WRITING 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.—Colleges 
have been complaining about students 
who are well qualified in most sub- 
jects but too weak in English com- 
position to “put their best foot for- 
ward,” A program at the University 
of Michigan will result next summer 
in re-training 900 high school English 
teachers across the country to em- 
phasize more creative writing b 
students instead of “literary criticism” 
of recognized authors. 


* e* * 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 


Educators offers a set 
of four new free School 
fis$ | Safety posters. They il- 
lustrate four common 
situations in a way chil- 
dren understand. Mail 


the coupon (right) to- 
day. 























BRITISH QUESTION SCHOOL AID 


LONDON, ENGLAND-—A major 
issue in Britain as well as the United 
States is a controversy over govern- 


* ment aid to private education. A re- 


cent decision by the government 
denied state aid to private schools 
such as Eton and Harrow. 
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VALLEY STREAM, N.Y.—A com- 
mittee of teachers and parents in 
Valley Stream came up with the fol- 
lowing time table for elementary 
pupils: Grades 1 and 2, 15 to 20 
minutes per day; Grades 3 and 4, 30 
minutes; Grades 5 and 6, 60 minutes. 
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KEA RECOMMENDATION APPRECIATED 

Educators Mutual is proud of this 
expression of confidence by the KEA 
. . . and promises to offer Kentucky 
teachers the most modern forms of 
low-cost Major Medical, Income Pro- 
tection, Hospital-Surgical and Re- 
tired Teachers’ Protection Plans avail- 
able. Six groups now are in force. 
Write for information, and you'll 
understand why 215,000 teachers have 
selected Educators since 1910... 
and received $23,000,000 in disability 
benefits. 







George D. Conley 
State Manager 
Ashland, Ky. 


LIFE 
P.O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Educational Service Dept. 
Send... .sets free 
Safety Posters 


0 Please send me full details of your 
GROUP INSURANCE free and without 
any obligation on my part. 
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news from Da-Lite” 







for regular 
or overhead 
projection ! 
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\ji SCREEN 


with KEYSTONE ELIMINATOR 


America’s finest heavy duty portable 
tripod screen. New Keystone Eliminator 
holds top of screen 2” to 18” out from 
vertical for optically correct overhead 
projection. Sturdy, simple, easy to use. 
Only tripod screen that will extend to 
full square size with case in top posi- 
tion without bowing. 


Your choice of screen surfaces .. . flame 
and mildew resistant V-3 Mat White or 
V-4 White Magic Glass Beaded in 50”x 
50”, 60”x60” and 70”x70” screen sizes. 
Also in 50”x50” size with Wonder-Lite 
silver lenticular surface. Top quality, 
heavy duty construction throughout. 


New 
Da-Lite 
Keystone 
Eliminator 
Brackets 


Sturdy, inexpensive brackets turn your Da- 
Lite wall mounted screen into an overhead 
projection screen. Brackets hold screen case 
15” to 24” (adjustable) from wall to provide 
correctly slanting overhead projection sur- 
face. 


D. T. Davis Co. of Louis. Inc. 


1341 Bardstown Road Louisville, Ky. 
GL 1-8620 












PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


Allyn and Bacon, Chicago, Ill.—Thomas P. 
Edwards, 602 Parklawn, Danville. 


American Book Company, 300 Pike Street, 
Cincinnati, O.—O. L. McElroy, Tolle Court, 
Eminence; Joe S. Caudill, Box 493, Jackson. 


Beckley, Cardy Co., 1900 North Narraganset, 
Chicago 29, Ill—George O. Sweetman, 1824 
Collinswood Rd., Columbus 21, O. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1720 East 38th 
St., Indianapolis, Ind.—Don C. Kennon, 6 S. 
McLean Blvd., Memphis, Tenn. 


Cadmus Books, E. M. Hale and Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis.—Jesse L. Lair, 709 South 
Hamilton St., Georgetown. 


Childcraft, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 

, Il—Sara Wharton 425 West Ormsby, 

Louisville 3; Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 
Fifth, Covington 


Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y¥.—Wendell L. Trapp, 118 
Lakeview Drive, Eminence.—Eric Davis, 
Route 1, Jackson, Tenn. 


Compton’s Picture Encyclopedia, 1000 North 
Dearborn, Chicago 10, Ill. Mrs. Virginia 
Tippett, 1612 Chichester, Louisville; Mrs. 
Rhetta Anderson, 2410 Tulsa Drive, Lexing- 
ton; Mr. and Mrs. S. F. Bus, 3552 Paxton, 
Cincinnati 8, Ohio; C. Franklin Sanders, 
3294 Poplar Avenue, Memphis 11, Tenn.; 
E. H. Denning, 317 N. 11th St., St. Louis 1, 
Mo.; John J. Trephan, 125 Summers St., 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Doubleday and Co. and Junior Literary 
Guild, Garden City, N. Y.—Francis Taylor, 
P.O. Box 19127, Louisville 19. 


The Economy Co., Atlanta, Ga.—Jack Thomp- 
son, 2347 Saratoga Dr., Louisville. 


Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Jun- 
ior, 425 Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.— 
A. J. Akers, 4906 South First St., Louisville 
14. 


Follett Publishing Co.—Charles Greer, 311 
Apollo Drive, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


George F. Cram Co.—Central School Supply 
Co., 315-17 West Main, Louisville 2. 


Ginn and Co., 205 West Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill.—Judson Harmon, Whitley City; 
Elvis Glenn Pace, Murray; Dick Smith, 
Route 1, Box 248, Georgetown, Ohio; Mrs. 
Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington. 


The Gregg Publishing Co.—C. Ray Noblett, 
Jr., 4655 Chase Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, 221 N. La 
Salle, Chicago 1—Don Chapin, 109 N. Ash- 
land Ave., Lexington. 


Harr Wagner Publishing Co.—Sam _ Long, 
707 Browder St., Dallas, Tex. 


Harlow Publishing Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
i Leon Cook, 523 Spanish Ct., Louisville 


D. C, Heath and Co., 1815 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago 16, Ill—J. Edgar Pride, Fairlane 
Drive, Murray; Ray F. Grizzell, General 
Consultant, Box 302, Mt. Sterling; Patricia 
Maxwell, Consultant, 117 Adams St., Bowl- 
ing Green. 


Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.—Bobby McGuire, 6800 Green 
— Circle, Louisville; Don C. Hale, 

erea. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass.—Curtis Shirley, 130 Ransom Ave., 
Lexington. 


Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P.O. 
Box 236, Frankfort. 


Laidlaw Brothers, River Forest, Ill—Hugh 
Eblen, 251 Idlehour Dr., Lexington; Carlos 
H. Lannon, 706 Troy, Hickman. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 West Lake, Chicago 
6, IlL—J. Minor Stuart, Dickson, Tenn.; 
Shelby Winfrey, Berea. 


Lyons and Carnahan Co., 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill.—Elmer Barker, Winchester. 

Macmillan Co., 2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, 
Ill.—Charles Carrington, 2010 Japonica Way, 
Louisville; Gladys Wickwire, 607 ilth St., 
Vincennes, Ind. 

McCormick Mathers Co., Columbus, 0.— 
Leonard H. Harris, Jr., 702 Fairview Ave., 
Bowling Green. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth St., Louisville. 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y.— 
E. F, Glenn, R. #3, Fredonia. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.— 
eae A. Shipp, 104 Schoberth Place, Ver- 
sailles. 


Rand McNally and Co., Chicago, Ill.—James 
E. Bradley, 1056 Fontaine Rd., Lexington. 


Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, Ill.—H. K. 
Hamblen. 2526 Windsor Ave., Owensboro. 


Science Research Associates, 259 East Erie St., 
Chicago 11, Ill—Dr. Marshall Arnold, Staff 
Associate, 1921 2lst St., Bowling Green. 


Scott, Foresman Co., 433 East Erie St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill.—J. Ray Binford, Versailles; 
=— Reynolds, 3028 Sherbrooke Rd., Louis- 
ville 5. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


E. C. Seale and Co., 1053 E. 54th St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.—Mrs. W. Hickman Baldree, 4 
Tanner Court, Frankfort. 


Silver Burdett Co., 4700 Chase Ave., Chicago 
30, Ill.—Austin Durham, 14 Miami Parkway, 
Fort Thomas. 


The L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 249-250 West Erie 
Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y.—Bobby Jones, 1630 
Meadowthorpe Ave., Lexington. 


South-Western Pulishing Co., 5101 Madison 
Road, Cincinnati, O.—Walter H. Green- 
wood, 326 Dixie Ave., Cookeville, Tenn. 

Steck Co., Austin, Texas—H. W. Stubbs, Box 
618, Lexington. 

Weber Costello Co.—Roy D. Carter, 249 Ken- 
neth Dr., Nashville, Tenn. 

Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 
The John C. Winston Co., 5641 Northwest 
Highway, Chicago 46, Ill.—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown; Bobby B. McGuire, 6800 Green 
Meadow Circle, Louisville 7; Miss W. Vir- 
ginia Smith, 2224 Waterdale Terrace, Louis- 

ville 5 

World Book Co., 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16, [ll.—Harold Holcomb, 141 Spring St., 
Scottsville. 

World Book Encyclopedia, 85 East Gray St., 
Columbus, O.—Mrs. S. C. Callison, 211 
Ring Rd., Louisville 7; Henry C. Taylor, 
310 High St., Elizabethtown; Charles R. 
Elswick, Box 561, Pikeville; Mrs. Bessie 
Logan, 14 Audrey Ave., Ludlow; Mrs. 
Louise Hopkins, Wingo; M. S. Hutchens, 
209 Taylor Dr., Lexington; Harry A. Wilk, 
= Third National Bank Bldg., Nashville 3, 

enn, 





A REMINDER... 


CONSULTANT 
SERVICE 


IN 


Elementary 
Writing 
IS AVAILABLE FROM 
the 
publishers 
of 
THE NEW | LEARN TO WRITE 


E. C. SEALE & COMPANY, INC. 
1053 East Fifty-Fourth Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 20, INDIANA 
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MEETING 
OF THE MINDS 


Like touching a spark to tinder...ideas burst into being 
when young minds come in contact with the thinking 
and findings of noted authorities in the pages of World 
Book Encyclopedia. 

World Book is far more than a reliable source of facts 
and information. It is editorially designed to surpass 
any other reference work in stimulating interest and 
inspiring creativity. Every article, every page is a meet- 
ing place where thoughts are exchanged and mental 
processes are quickened. 

“Working with World Book” is an experience that 
helps shape lives and careers. 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


the starting point for all searches 
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Inquire as to how you can modernize your reference sections at 
substantial savings with our generous trade-in allowances, 
Write to your nearest World Book Encyclopedia office. 


F. B. & Thelma Connolly 
Field Enterprises Educational Corp. 
916-918 Commonwealth Building 

Ath and Broadway 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 
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Editous Desk 


NEA Journal 
The special feature in the November 


issue of the NEA JOURNAL can pro- 
vide a helpful supplement to our 
special feature on audiovisual aids (see 
pages 8-18). It is entitled. “Teaching 
Machines and Programed Learning,” 
and goes into some detail on what 
might be called the science of teaching 
as it relates to the art of teaching. 
Educators with special interest in this 
field, from Pennsylvania, California, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Minnesota, and 
New York, provide the materials for 
this feature. 

Many other articles and features 
provide a background in areas of in- 
terest to a variety of individuals. Ef- 
fective use of regular television pro- 
grams, the enchantment of kinder- 
garten, science toys in the classroom, 
enrollments and related problems we 
face, the revolution in the teaching of 
English, new inventions for survival, 
and Dr. Jonas Salk’s views on the role 
of education, are some of the topics 
covered. 








Come many announcements, news items, poems, 


suggestions, and other materials . . . 





Leaders 
It shows intelligence and 
good sense to follow a leader; 
but make sure he is headed in 
the right direction, knows 
where he is going, and is not 
running away from some- 
thing. 


Reading in Social Studies 

A new book has been published by 
the NEA’s National Council for the 
Social Studies which should be useful 
in dealing with problems of reading 
in the social studies. It is entitled Im- 
proving Reading in the Elementary 
Social Studies. 

The material in the book is organ- 
ized around nine basic reading prob- 
lems which are encountered by social 
studies teachers. There are practical 
suggestions for dealing with each of 
these problems. 

The publication is available from 
the NEA, 1201 16th Street, NW, 
Washington 6, D. C., 80 pages, $1.50. 





Kentucky was represented at the NEA-sponsored National Salary School by Conrad Ott, 


Louisville, and Irene Alexander, Paris. Shown here with Erwin L. Coons, NEA Salary Consultant, 
they joined with approximately 140 other educators, representing the 50 states, in a three-day 
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course on practical ways of setting up and putting into operation salary schedules for teachers. 
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Extracurricular Activities 
The Jefferson County School Board 
has established a county-wide Activi- 
ties Conference to coordinate most 
extracurricular school activities, includ- 
ing athletics, dramatics, science fairs, 
debating, and home economics festi- 
vals. One requirement calls for a stu- 
dent to be “passing” in four subjects 
to be eligible to participate in an ap- 
proved activity. 


Apt Advice 

. . -When you're no longer 
anxious to do better than well 
enough, you’re done. 

. . Much more painful than 
acting like a fool, is suddenly 
to realize that you were not 
acting. 


Never Too Late 

It’s never too late to join with other 
real professionals in demonstrating our 
professional responsibility by support- 
ing and participating in the work of 
the organized profession. Teachers in 
record numbers are joining in a co- 
operative effort to improve their status 
and that of education in general. 

The National Education Association 
is indispensable to progress in the 
teaching profession. First, because or- 
ganized efforts on a national scale 
are essential to achieving recognition 
as a profession. Second, because the 


‘pooling of nationwide resources of 


strength is essential to maintaining the 
profession’s status. Third, because the 
pooling of nationwide resources of 
information is essential to the contin- 
ued advancement of the profession’s 
work. 


A $10 check, sent to KEA, is your 
demonstration of faith. 
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Here’s a revolutionary new kind of life insurance that 


covers the whole family . . . and automatically in- 


cludes every new arrival at no increase in premium. 


It’s the Minnesota Mutual’s “Father and Family 
Policy.” It insures Dad the breadwinner, primarily, 
but also includes insurance for mother, present chil- 
dren and each new arrival. One family . . . one policy 


to look after... one low premium. 


Isn’t that the kind of family life insurance you'd 
like to have? Any representative of the Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insurance Company can give you com- 
plete information. Or write the home office of the 


company in St. Paul. 


THE 


MINNESOTA 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Victory Square—St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


General agencies serving you in Kentucky: 


Richard S. Millikin S. D. McCray 
Louisville, Ky. Lexington, Ky. 





Now It 
Comes 


FAMILY 
STYLE 


In size, the Minnesota Mutual Life 
ranks in the top 4% of all life in- 
surance companies today, with nearly 
3 billion of life insurance in force. 
Its “Star of the North” emblem has 
become the guide to security for a 


great many families across the nation. 
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What Makes a University 


Commonwealth. 


ideas, physically preserved in books, endure.” 





Second Semester——Feb. 3 - June 2 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 





University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 








VIRUINTA Me WA 
112 Eo MAGNOLIA 
LOUISVILLE 8, KY 
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—Addition to the Margaret |. King Library 


Great? 


WITHOUT A GREAT LIBRARY, no university is truly great. The Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Library, with its 950,000 volumes, is considered one of the 
finest in the South. Construction is now under way which will double the 
size of the Margaret I. King Library and greatly increase its service to the 


A steady quantitative and qualitative growth of the collections, a rising 
curve of use, and improving physical conditions characterize the UK librar- 
ies of today. Two new branches—the Medical Center Library and the Home 
Economics Library—have come into existence, and new quarters have been 


made available in the Taylor Education Building for the Education Library. 


It is true that “Generations of students and teachers come and go; but 
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